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To the Reader. 


ſume) even among the Vul- 
gar, but undcritand that 
Republique or Kingdom to 
be moſt happy, thar lives 
moſt peaceably : Yet what 
doth moſt conduce to the Velfare and Fe- 
licity of King and People, hath becn long 
debated by the Ancient as well as Modern 
Philoſophers, and Politicians. 

Some arcof opinion, that good Laws 
work and frame the people to a civil lite ; 0- 
thers think it lies inthe powcr of good E- 
ducation ; ſome imagine that ir procceds 
from the Influence and Opcration of the 
Stars upon ſublunary Bodics ; and others, 
irom the Endeavors and Examples of good 
Kings, To the laſt, we {ub{crive : for rhe 
peace and tranquillity of aNation proceeds 
primarily from tlie fſpicndor of Princcly 
Verrues ; wiiich are fo glorious and attra- 

A 3 Gives, 


To the OTE: 


Etive, that they do not onely incite cheFinh- 
je& rogaze on them, bur with 'an extaſied 
admiration, to dive and affe& them, {0 
that they are ſtimulated ro an imitation, as 

jarasintiemlies: and when Prince and 
Pcop:c mutually labour in the purſuit of 
Verrue (pro v17:4:4, as we ſay) according to 
the utmoſt extent of their ability, how can 
there chuſe bur be a rcſult of Unanimiry, 
Pcaccand Concord > To perfed& this, *cis 
requiiite that a Senate be elced ; whichis 
a certain number of grave, wiſe, diſcreet 
Perions, that may help their Soveratgn to 
puil 1n or {lacken the reins of Government, 
according as tis judged convenient ; by the 
Nobility of whoſe Perſons, and the Pru- 
ECNCE Oi \ 11O{C Confalcarions, marricd to 
tae Ju. © of the King, rhe quiet and 
glory of the People 15 1nfinitely promoted 
and preſcrved, 'To which tntent and pur- 
pole, we have here deciphered 4 SAGE 
SENATOR, with all qualifications ten- 
Ginzto his Periettion ; his Office, Duty, 
Ho: our, Prefcrinent and Repute among 

tie Ancients, as well as thoſe of latter 
AzCsS 3 firſt aſſrtins, and tnea Proving 
Liicir neccſſi;! Yam a c benefit that accrew's 
w a Kingom or Repuvlike from tÞcir 
grave and {.rivus Rate in Counſc), ard 
| their 
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To the Reader. 
their induſtrious management of political 
Aﬀairs. By ſuch Union berween King 
and Council,Prince and People; the whole 
Nation will undoubtedly flouriſh with a 
perpetual Verdure, as if an immorcal peace 
were entail'd upon them and their poſtcri- 
ty for ever; Laws will have their full force 
and efficacie, as well for che puniſhment of 
MalefaQtors, as the Reward of honourable 
deſerving Perſons : Juſtice will run in its 
proper current, and not be diverted to fini- 
iter and baſe ends, by lucreor ſelt-intereſt ; 
two Hammers that arc able ro knock a 
Kingdom in pieces. Learning will be ad- 
vanced, and the Learned promoted accor- 
ding to their merit and deſert : without 
this, no Kingdom can ſtand; rake away 
the Pen, and the Pike will be unneceſſary, 
"Twas the Saying of a potent Monarch, 
That, He recerved more berefit from his dead, 
thea 11177 Counſellors ; intimating thereby, 
char his Library did afford him better 
Counſel then his Senate, Learning and 


4 Senators, like Hippocrates his Twins, ate 1n- 
: ſeparable; they cannot dwell aſunder e- 
ſpecially in {uch a one as is here deſcribed. 


A. EO 


And tnouzh I am ſufficiently ſenſible, that 
a diſcourſc of thoſe Qualitics that are Ie- 
qu:red ina Peric&t Poltiician, 1s, notonely 

a 


To the Reader. | 


2 work of great Importance , but attended 4 
by a Troop of oppoſing Diffculties : Yer] : 
have endeavored to diſplay theAncaentGo- 
vernment of the moſt famousKingdoms,Re- 

ubliques and States Popular, according to 
the Statutes, Laws and Cuſtoms of the moſt 
potent, as wcll as prudent Monarchs. And : 
my hope ts, (though my 1mbeciliry can lay * 
no claim to merit) that my earneſt defire to 2? 
promote the publick good, will plead my 2 
excuſe ; and I am confident, there ts no per- * 
fon that is unprejudiced,if commonly cour- .; 
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teous, but will accept of my humble De- ; 
voirs; which is the very highth of the Au- 7 
| thors Deſires ; who ar this preſent hath no | 
more to ſay, bur bid rhee, Reader, 5 


Farewel, 
]. 6. 
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y: | Of Senators tn General, their Origmal and 


Neeeſs! SHY. 


aE that ſweateth in the purſuit 
of thoſe ſtudies rhat conduce 
 t® private recrearion, as well 
as publike emolutmierit,perſ0- 
; <<) nates and repreſefirs a grave 
? | wiſe man ; and merits the ernentbay Jluuſe 
| | of all perſons : For, | 
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Omne tulit punfam,qui miſcuit utile dulci, | 
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And. Cif.I may-be a competent Judge) 
therc 15no Science accompanied with more 
delight ro che Student, or benefit to the 


Commonwealth into which he 1s incor- # 
porated,than that of Government : where- 3 
fore being ſufficiently convinced, thar all 4 
the tranſa&ions of a well-regulated State # 
are managed by ſolid reaſon, mature deli- 3 
beration,and ſound judgement, not by wa- 2 
vering opinion, uncertain fate, or fanta- 4 
ſtique fortune ; I have made the original of # 
Senators, their duty, dignity, internal and 
external qualifications, the Theme on :! 
which I intend to expariare in general in 
this firſt Book : But mire —— in 
this Chapter, of the original cauſe of their /# 
inſticution or creation, For the perfor- : 
mance of that task which I have voluntar1- 
ly impoſed upon my ſelf, I have dived into 7? 
che depth of civil knowledge,and pried in- * 
to the Arcena of Philoſophy z colle&ing * 
whatſoever hath been related, penned, or | 
experimentally known heretofore, either + 
by Academick Learning, Parliaments in ; 
Commonweals, Policy in Government, or * 
Hiſtory, F- 

But : 


Chap. 1: SENATOR» 2, 
3 ALurcobegin : Mangthe perfe&ion ofthe 
> Creation, was not madea Citizen or In- 
2? habicant of this \Vorld only, bur Lord Pa- 
: ramount over all Creatures that have a be- 
7 ing within che compaſs of the terreſtrial 
-; Globe: This authority and dignity was 
| 3 conferred upon him by the ſupreme Go- 
2 vernour of Heaven and carth, who hath 
} deſcended fo far below his ſacred Self,as ro 
3-make him his Co-partner in Government, 
23 adorning him with divine underſtanding z 
Z tothe intent, that the Scepter of this ter- 
3 rene Empire inay be {wayed by his Rea- 
& ſon and Counſel, The cauſe of this co- 


2 Man,proceeds from Reaſon ; which being 
| 3 perfect, makes Man capable of imitating 
' 5 Almightineſs; ſo that it appears, there is 4 
3 kind of near alliance or conſanguinity be- 
2 rween the Creator and the Creature, who 
* ſometimes is made God's Vicegerent upon 
3earth; yer without divine afſiſtance,no rea- 
{ſonor counſcl can be tcrmed good, or pcr- 
*fe : For, the ſeed of this ghmmering re- 
>ſcmblance of a Deity planted in Man, if it 

: light on fercile ground, and thar happen to 
; mcet with good culture, produceth a crop 
23 according to the expectation of the Coe- 
> lcſtial Planter 3 otherwiſe, it is like cor 
Z | TI caſk 


.. The Sage | 


nothing but brambles, thorns, or thiſtles, 
Thus then Man being reduced to a ſenſe or 
fccling of thoſe ſparks of divinity thart lie 
latent in him, ſhould be wrought roa per- 
ſwaſion, that he hath the Character or 
14za of a Deity in his mind ; the impreſſi- 
on of the Creator's holy Image ſtamped 


on his ſoul z and ought thereupon to be ſo 2 
induſtrious in the employment of his ta-' ? 


lent, and the management of his affairs, 


that his ations may ſpeak him worthy, in F- 
ſome ſenſe, of ſo heavenly-a favour beſftow- 7 
ed on him, Yet, though he be made God's 


aſſociate ( as it were ) he mult return 


him the glory, to whom ir properlyand : 


primarily belongs; and acknowledge all 
authority to flow from him, as from the 
Fountain : For, as brute Animals are nor 
governed by Animals, but by an Herdl(- 
man; no more can Man rule or govern 


Man.,without the aſſiſtance and prote&ion -- 


of Providence divine, And ſhould any 
man be ſo ſordidly ignorant, or atheiſtical- 
ly prophane, as ro undertake the Govern- 
ment of any Country or Nation, without 
divine knowledge or affiftance ; ir muſt ne- 


ceſſarily follow, that that Stare, Common- : 


wealth, or Kingdom, and every Member 
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caſt into a barren ſoyl 3 whoſe produ@ is | 
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thereof, be implunged into'an' Ocean of 
miſery and infelicity : For, ic is in van to 
build upon the imagined welfare of 2 
State, of Kingdom, it God be not the Pro- 
teor and Patron thereof. Ir 1s then as 
conſpicuous as the Meridian Sun, that all 
veriue, wiſdom and goodneſs owcs 1ts Ori- 
gigel to God ; which did inftigate the pur- 
lind, or rather pure-blind Heathen, that 
had only the ruſh-candle of Nature, to 
conſecrate publike "Temples, to Vertue, 
Faith, Concord, Wiſdom, Peace,ec. And 
if Od the Ethnick durit be {o bold, well 
may;we then 4 forizor; athrm, and main- 
rain, TT | . 


* o 


Eſt Deus 112 nobts,agitante caleſcimus illo ; 
Spiritus hit ſacre lumiza ments habets 


It is therefore our duty to endeavour the 
deſerving 2 more. ngble title -zhap that of 
mecr Mangand Rxegyoully jo labour in the 
purſuiz.of Underfiagdingatbat flicy a higher 
pitch, than. either: humanity or. mbrality 
dareaſpireunto; that ſo, if poſſible, we 
may ſurpaſs all our, Anceſtors, and live ac- 
carding to the diftates of that which hath 
the greateſt ſupremacy in us, 4445. Reeſon 5 
by veriue whereof; we are madeſaniible 

C? of 


Chip.t. Senar on. — 


8  - The Suge. 


of a Deity, know how ro exerciſe Vertue, 
embrace that which 1s good, and' avoid 
whar 15 evill : this is that which endows a 
man with the qualifications of Vifdom, 
Valour, and Juſtice ; by this weare able 
to diſccrn, that the terreſtrial Globe is 
wheel'd about by divine wiſdom ; it is this 
that makes a man Noble, a Heyo : which 
was the reaſon that the Lacedzmonians 
impoſed the title of Gods upon thofe per- 
ſons,thar were judged to move in the high- 
eſt ſphear of underſtanding z bom:nes at me- 
Lore Iuto;, men of a more noble allay, chan 
dull mud-wall'd man can. boaſt of + Nay, 
Homer deifies Hefor in this enſuing: Di- 
ER: - 


Non hominis certe wwtalis filius ths \ © 
Eſſe viagtur;ſed drutno ſemme natus. 


Sothat we may mainrain { without being 
Paradoxical) thar that man, who is gui- 
ded by folid reafon ir-all his words and 
actions, 1s quaſi femi-uewi rnter movtales; a 
Demi-god among men: ks LL 
Now,of ſuch repute is a Sage Senator, 
or grave Couſellor ;* whe' hath reafon for 
his Cynoſute, and wiflbim his coadjutreſs 
in all underrakings;” Suth perſons are fo 
T- neceſſa- 
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Chape1. SENATOR. 7 
neceſſary in a Commonwealth, har they 
can by' no means be omitted or'lefr our : 
For, the King: being but a fingle verfon, 
cannot have an eye unto all the tranſactt- 
ons of his Kingdom ;: beſides, ſomcimes ir' 
happens, that he ts ſeduced ffrotnthe con- 
duct -of reaſon, by yeilding ro hisaffeRi- 
ons, or ſlackning the reins of hisappetite 
and licentiouſneſs ; -and the Tude-multi-: 
rude, being ignotanr;is altogether untapa- 
ble of that underſtanding, or knowledge. 
Yet the Senate, elected accorcing to the 
Law of the Land, and compated or made 
up of vertuous, ſober, grave, difcrcer per- 
ſons, do from their place, as from a Pharos, 
or Watch-tower, look abour them , and 
provide all things requiſite for the diſcrect 
and well regularing of the Stare wherein 
they live ; preventing all murnilss; 'ſediti- 
ons and diflentions that the rebe}Fous rab- 
ble durſt any waies attempr : Offtich great 
uſe and'necefſity are they,” andrharnoton- 
ly to the King, bur-the peopleallo ; like 
unto the vital part of mans ſoul, which re- 
ſiding in the heart, enliveneth 'and quic- 
kens that which partakes of Reaſon, and 1s 
ſituaced in the head: and a Monarch thar 
is' guided by the advice and counfel of 'a 
grave Senate, rules his Kingdom prucear- 
| C 4 ly, 


—_ 


ly,and-goyerns i diſcreetly, , For, as xeaſon ® 
inall herproccedings,makes uſe of rhe ſer= © 
vice of the ſenſes; yet ſhe alone derer- ' + 
mines,and deſerves the greateſt honour and * 
eſteem :.; {0a Prince, though he admit of 7 
Counſgl,;.is.co be judged the wiſeſt z and 
is uncontroulable in all: his ations ; for is 
is a Maxim among us, that The King cap do 
#0 wre#4ji.,And as the hand diſtinguiſhed 
into- figgers' 1s thereby rengrhned , and 
made the more apt to' lay hold on any 
thing z ſo he that goyerneth with the aid 
and aſſiſtance of Counſel, ſhall manage all 7 
- affairs with the greater conſideration and #7 
prudence. ,Their original did proceed from ©: 
the bengfic chat it was imagined would ac: * 
crye toxheCommoniycelih, wheregt chey © 
were members, hy their counſel: {Apd al: 
chough they, thar fir aſſembled men 4nco 
Citic3, whoibefpre like Savages, ranged 0- 
yer the woods, and; inbgbized the defarrs 
perſedly, wichour gicher Law oriQrder, 
fir * BRINGS the Titje of Kings z  yerahet 
courſe alone could not. make them yader- 
ſtand che duciful Allegiance they gwed un- 
tO thely Sovera ign ; 'wherefore perccivings 
thar when they were ciyilized, and redyced 
from their brutalicy , the authority:of # 
fingle Perſon was nor of ſufficiencyto Ford 
: OT 


Chap... SrxaTor. = 9 
| F andcheck them in rhe full career of their 
 ® exorbirancies, they judged it convenient to 
\ 3 have aſffiftance from ſerious and grave 
| * Counſellars : which we find performed by 
' #7 Zomulw the Proto-bafilewsor firſt King of the 
: Romans z who ſuppoſing the Government 
Z of a ſingle Perſon without a Senate to be 
7? perilous and unſafe , made a Convocation 
= of 100 Senators, who ouc of reſpet to their 
gray heads, and grave, underſtandings,ob- 
tained the name of Patres. Theopompus alſo, 
King of Sparta, trod the fame _ ; For, 
he conſtitured the Ephori,and inveſted them 
with eminent authority: whereat his wife 
being offended, was fo pragmatical as to 
: tell him, That he had derogared from his 
- dignityp andclipt the wing of his enſuing 
= -Poſteruysby. diminiſhing cheir authority 
' andſupremacy:: Burhe replicd, likehim- 
+ ſelf, ThaetheCounſelayd gravity ofa:Se- 
Peg oo _ | can, cad de fas 
ReAGd: OK 7 watk gant che- unpious 
Z paweraes ger arg. 1% rebellioug Sub- 
* jefs. : Viihereby ir: t5 apparent, thae'Mo- 
 naxrchs'fixſh.elpþraced{ Gounſcllors (our of 
- .neceſkiy ;-ani{all rarional.men are of opi- 
- -nion,thaechoſe Stare-tranſaftions are moet 
firm anfl ſolid,thac arc Uigeſted by the wil- 
dome of aParlament, cre they core toa 
publike 


4 


10 . The Sage Book 
publike birth. Now, I call that a Parlia. ® 
ment, .qr Senate, which by Royal Autho: 7 
rity, and the general conſent of the whole © 


Nation,ts freely elected, and conſtituted,to 
adviſe and govern the Statez and conſe. 
quently, a Senator,or Parliament-man, is 


one lawfully choſen. into rhe: number of 
thoſe that are authorized to fit at the helm, 


and ſteer the Ship'of State. And it hath 
evcr bcen obſerved, that they were alwaies 


che moſt grave, difcrect, and noble fortof : 
Subjects z becauſe there is no Society of » 
Men, or Nation, - how barbarous'and bru- : 
tiſh ſoever, but will voluntavily and cord # 
ally. conitent, char che Government ſhould * 


be impoſed upon,and reſt in thoſe perſons 
thatare-vertuous 5/ and'think'ir juſt and 
reaſonable to obey them.Nor/arethereany 


ſo fitto govern,as the anticntz experienced, 
.which are uſually:dhoſen ;/ becauſe otters, 
either through warit of maruriry'or cxperi- 


ence, arc ufually:wichdrawnbytheir juve- 


nile phancies,and recreations;ftom ſuch (c- 


rions places of :yuthority :' but a grave 
Counſellor is nordifturbed: of diſcompo- 
ſed with extravagant affe&ions, tranſpor- 
ted by appetite,or inveigled byyourh ; but 
by Reaſon dire&ed,: by»Counfel fortified, 
and by Age made perfc&, -ira2h 
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3 there are three degrees ; Great, Small, and 
2 Indifferent: And that .is judged the moſt 


2 perfe, that participates of cither, and 
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Chap.i., SE N ATO R. Ir 
Philoſophers maintain, that in all things 


ſtands in an Aquilibrium between two ; 
Now, the Senator ftanding as a mean or 


= moderator between the King and People, 


the Monarch and his Subje&s z may be the 
more intimately acquainted wichthe per- 
fe&tion of all things; and ſtudy. what is 
the Office of a King, and the duty and Al- 
legiance of a Subjx& 3 with the Rights, 
Properties, Liberties, and Laws appcrtain- 
ing to both z and ſo adviſe them according- 
ly ; that the King may not turn tyrannical 
for wanrof Counſcl, nor the people tran- 
ſcend the bounds of- a moderate becoming 
liberty ; ' Therefore -he. mult of necefſity be 
a man of excellent endowments,a clear in- 
telle&, and a plercing underſtanding, to 
dive into. the 1antrigastes, of Government, 
Scipio (anctsy} That a$the'end of Mariners, 
and their. laborious efdeavours, tends to & 
ſafe arrival into the' intended- Haven, the. 
Phy ficiansskill and are js employed far the 
recoveringand prelcryiug health ia his di- 
tempered Patients; 'aiid,the, Captains va- 
lour levels. at victory : So thc happineſs of 
Subjcas, their glory, lite, and :Jiberty 
ſhould 
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fhould be the ſumma tetalis, or chiefeſt end 5 
that our Counſellor ſhouldaime at ; all v 
which he muſt labour to preſerve, main- ; 
rain and augment, by his induſtry and en. 2? 
deavour,to the amok extent of his ability; * 
and leave no ſtone unrurned for the benefit 
of the Republick,of which he is a Member, | 
Nor is it my defign here in this Treatiſe to : 
broach any new-fangled opinton,like thoſe + 
that are hatchkt in the brains of our Phana- : 
tick Regicides ; or to phancie a Ohimera, 1 
or make my brain the-womb or 7424 of an 
nn Utopian Counſcllor,thart can. only be ima- 
EN ined,and nor found mw eſſe ( as Plato did in 
| Þis Commonwealth,and C:cero in his Ora- 
tor )'burt my diſcourſe ſhall rend rozand end 
in &# relation and-defcriprion.-of. ſuch Per. 
fons as have liv'd mcniotdroaanibiey omni 
gontrover fie aleam, 'may be hereafter. And 
as divine P/ato compoſed; and 'reduced al 
choſe things into ordet,rhat:mighcconduce 
eo:the Felicity oP his City, or Republick; 
the'fame' courſe” will we take.in the Chas 
rater of our Coutnfdlor : whetefore. per- 
ſwade! your (elf to be arrived at,or:come ro 
fome fathous Emporium, or P14z28'; where- 
unto #l/perſons, of all-Nartions; Countries 
and Cities repair; and we will diſrobe 


eyery fingle perſon of fome Verwe, Law, 
Culſtome, 
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Cuftome,0r Qualification, that ſhall ſeem 
moſt advantagious and beneficial to our 
enterprizez and therewith make up our 
Sage Senator, Grave Counſcllory or Per- 
fe Politician : that they, who for the fu- 
cure are inveſted with ſuch eminent digni- 
ty and authority, may imitate our Senator, 
and endeavour to be adorned with theſe 
enſuing qualifications. - 


PE = —_ ——ﬀ. Om Io s 
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CHAP: 1I: 


Of the atuerſfity of Man's nature 11 general, 
and of the Parentage and Education of a 
Senator in particular, 


"7 Here is nothing more clear, than that 
the Supreme Power, among many 
other gifts, hath conferr'd that of Reafon 
upon Man, tothe end that by vertue there- 
of, he may pry into the natuge of Cceleſti- 
al,as well as Terreftrial bodies ; and there- 
by honour,reverence,and adore the Crea- 


we, 4: 
Now,he-that is ſenfibleof the gifts of God, 
and the benefits of Nature; and doth, both 
by contemplation and aCtion, employ this. 
ſypernatural gift, lowly Apes the — 
an 
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and thereby reſembles him, 'as much as. / 
comes within the compaſs of mortality. 
Bur, they that contrary to Nature, and the 
end of rhar Creation, indulge their gent- 
us, delighting themſelves in ſenſuality, 
negle&ing, or totally deſerring Reaſon ; 
Facte tantum homines ſunt , non antmo: carry 
only the outward aſpe& or complexion of 
a Man; becauſe they are deſticute of his 
more noble endowments. 

Hence ariſeth the variety of mens na- 
tures and diſpoſitions, or rataer conditi- 
ons : for, ſome are born Free, Noble,Wile, 
and with an aptitude to govern ;, others, 
Vaſſals, Ruſticks, Ideors, predeſtinated to 
ſervitude and bondage : All Societies of 
men, being willing and ready to ſubmit to 
the Government of the more grave Jhd 
wiſe; promoting, andaccumulating ho- 
nours on them,and Ofhices, with reverence 
and reſpe& ſuitable ro their deſerving gra= 
vity and underſtanding. 

| Plato is of opinion, that God in mans 
firſtCreation,did by his omniſcience fo or- 
der it, that in the generation of thoſe thar 
are deſtin'd and adapted to govern , he 
hath diſtill'd ſome drams of gold in their 
compolition ; and in them that are to aſſiſt 


Kings and Superiours by their deliberate 
| COUN- 
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counſel,and mature advice, ſilver ; butthe 
Nature of Pcaſants and Mechanicks is 
cempercd with Braſs aid Tron, Which f{i- 
milicude the Philoſopher extends to the 
manners,nature, and capacitic of wan. 
For, alchough every man naturally defi- 
reth,thac the iſſue of his loyns may reſem- 
ble him z yer ſometimes, though ſeldom, ir 
happens contrary to his expeQation : for 
Gold ſometimes producerh Silver, a more 
inferiour metal. Therefore it is requiſite, 
thar a Prince ſhould be capable of under- 
ſanding the natural diſpoſition and incli- 
nation of his Royal Off-ſpring, thar their 
Iron may be converted into the Gold of a 
more noble diſpoſition : but, if neither 
good Education, Documents nor Preceprs 
can operate upon their inclinations,ſfo as to 
cauſe a Metamorphoſis,or Tran{murationg 
theGoverment muſt be rransferr'd to thoſe, 
whole wiſdome renders them more capa- 
ble. For, it hath been prognoſiicated, and 
the event hath been experimentally known 
ro ſucceed according ro the Prediion ; 
That they that are n. Fr by ignorant, me- 
chanick Governours, come to ruine,deſtru- 
ction,and confuſion. To prevent all which 
misforcunes,it 15 requifite, that our Coun- 
{cllor be a natural Subje& of that-place or 
Coun- 
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Gountry where he governeth; no for- 
reigner : of the ſame Cowitry, becauſe } 
thac birth and being do not only oblige,bue Þ 


induce a man to believe, that tt 1s konoura- #7 


ble, juſt, and requiſite tor himto ſpend his % 
bloud in defence thereof, when occaſion is 7 
offered : Dxlce & decoram eft pro patria moyi z * 
It is a ſweet and comely thing to die for * 
ones. Country. And how can it be that 4 
any man, af whe conſtitution ſoever, 1 


ſhould nor affe@ that place wherein his ! 
Parents, Neighbours, Friends, and Allies | 
refide z and that Country to which he is 
indebred for his Life, Name, and Honour, 
and every thing elſe thar is either for de- 


light or neceſſity p Non nobu enm zati ſa» | 
mw ( ſaith the Orator ) ſed patris; Our | 
Country challengeth the greateſt parr of | 
us, And it is molt cercain,; that Nature Þ 
hatch ſodeeply rooted the afteRion to their 
native place in the mind of man, that ne- ! 
_ Ver was any good Subje@ timorous, or un- * 
willing to lay down his life, and hazard } 
his fortunes in her defence, if neceſliry re- | 
quired. Nay, it hath been fo prevalent, that | 
the moſt impious and unnatural perſons, | 
that endeavoured the ſubverfion of the |} 
place of cheir nativity , the very ſight of } 
eheir native ſoyl hath prevented cheir cruel 4 
cntcr- } 
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| enceppitie, Yetwine did! diffwade ber Son 
Myth belieging Rowe, only By Yeducing 


# ro:his memory, irhe ove Sid reſpe&t he 
2 onght-to bear-'co. his nacural Country 


3 branding him with the nar of ' 1mpious 


1] and audacious, for. being ſo gn ambi- 
J rious, as rodiſturb the quiet 
{ wherein he was begor and educared z alco- 


rhac City 
gether unmindful of his Wite, Children, 


I and friends that remained there; - So no- 
J table was the piety of Feturia'to her Count 
iy; and no leſs was thatof her Sonin for- 


giving/it z which had been fomewhar in- 
J grateful co bim ar thac time, chrough che 
crueley of -cthe Trebanes perſecuting the 
Nobility. | Sertori44 alſo eritreated Pome 
5 pris and Metell to erndervour 'the pro- 


£ curetnent of his revocation 3 alledging,that 


q herook u for a greater piece of honour co 
q have the name dt an obſcure Roman Citi- 
3 zen, than that of Emperout Mi any other 
I place of the habitable \V ord, ts ell chen 
gmight Naſo ing, 


2 Jus natale folum doleedine tunfles 
Ducit,& smmb ores 2018 ſp init tſſe ſur. 


toe Obligarion that devorEth and binderch 
us ro. Our Country; is ercar; upon this ac- 
D COuUnt 5 


as The Sage . Book L. | 
count 4 becauſe our goods, perſons and for- . 


runes are-therein contained. - P 


native Country ſhould allay and mirigare. | 
Our Counſellor muſt be of natural birth : 
no Forreiner; becauſe their counſel or ad:- j 
vice is thought and accounted ſuſpicious | 
and dangerous ; which was the reaſon that 
mov'd the Athentans not only to exclude 
ſtrangers from cheir Council, but to drive) 
them outof their Cities, leſt they. ſhould 
aſpire at the dignity of Magiſtracy, and} 
inſtigate or work upon the minds of Citt-! 
Zens, fo asto perſwade them to Innovati-| 
on; and fo mutation of Laws, Cuſtoms} 
and manners mighr enſue, and conſequent-" 
ly Seditjons and Rebellions, Which me-J 
rod the Venetians have diligently ob-; 
ſcrved; for, it is their ſtudy and ther? 
whole induſtry, to prevent their ficting a5 
mong them in Council, leſt they intruding 
uader a falſe name or ritle, ſhould arrive toi 
dignity and eminency- in -the Republick.” 
Belides, .ir is requiſite he be of the Nobuil 
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- # ty; begotten of honeſt Parents ; becauſ© 
'as 5 honeſt parents produce honeſt children, 
ed F for the moſt parr. He muſt be of the 
of # qumberot noble and free Citizens, who 
, + aſſumeshis title trom that Nobility that 
Ic 4 owes its Original to Vertue 5 which he 
an J may partly challenge as his own, and part- 
ur 7 lyas his Anceſtors, They therefore that 
(Ee. F are nobilitated and adorned with their 
h; $ own peculiar vertues, as well as with thoſe 
d- & of their Predeceſſors,merit eſteem, prefer- 
WY ment, honour and fame, above all others, 
"a and areto be highly reverenced;; and the 
dF reaſon is, becauſe thar Vertuous and good 
wy Parents, have a generous, good, vertuous 
ul and noble Iſſue : according to the Lyrick 


nd S Pocty 
ul Fortes fortibus creantur,@ bonis, 
Ms Eft i172 jument weft in equis Patrum 


Virtua, nec mbellem feraces 
Progenerant aquilz colambam, 
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3 Now (as Ariſtotle affirmeth ) that perſon 
2 49 thatcomes of a noble race, is the ſtem of a 
1079 noble ſfiock, and hath the affluence of For- 
e 10 tune accompanied with Vertue, hath arri- 
_y ved to the apcx or perfection, the very 
ut 7 


Quinteſlence of true Nobility, But, be- 
| "KF 2 caule 
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cauſe it is a rarity to find one perſon ador- * 
ned with them all; Verrue alone can by her | 
own right and property nobilttare viros, As | 
for revennes,large acres, ſpecious & ſpaci- ® 
ous Mannors, but no manners, and the ho- | 
nour that we challenge from our Anceſtors, } 
without vertue, they are ſo far from being | 
ornaments, that they prove a diſparage- 1 
ment and a ſtain to the Owner. Such per- 5 
{ons render the name of their Predeceflors ! 
obſcure ; And through rhe vices of their | 
Poſteriry,are enrombed in the grave of ob- | 
livion : Therefore ir is better to aſcend the 
top of Nobility by a man's own vertue 
( fith the fluent Orator ) than to be repu- 
red for the opinion conceived of his An- 
ceſtors ; becauſe the Beginner of Nobility 
deſerves moſt praiſe and applauſe, He 
chat is theoff-ſpring of a noble Family,de- 
ſerves honour and eſteem undoubredly, | 
with this proviſo, that he make ir the Butt | 
and End of his Endeavours and Induſtry,to } 
equal,if not excel, the Vertues of his Pa- # 
rents and Predecefſors, and to gain unto } 
himſelf more vertuous and glorious Artri- | 
butes. And infinitely are they to be com: | 
mended that do ſo ; tor they are ſo far from | 
obſcuring the Fame and Renown of thei: 
Fore-fathers, that they add a moſt gras 3 
Ent 7 
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jr2 & deny luſtre to ir by their own vertue yes 
5 verdantand bloſſoming. The Law of the 
A. & Rhodars is wonmthy of commendation; for 
they evaced, that thoſe children that did 
lead a debauched 1ite,nor imitating the ver- 
rs, 4 tues of their Parents, ſhould be urecrly diſ- 
ng { inherited, and cheir Lands by a Deed of 
7 gif freely diſpoſed of to the moſt vertuous 
'-_ & of the Race or Family. Ir is an office of 
J plety, to leave unto Poſterity a demonſtra- 


ir & tion of our graticude and thanktulneſs ro 
b. & our Anceſtors, whole heits we are, noton- 
he © ly of their external ſubſtance, (the goods 
ve & of fortune, I mean) bur of their virrue, 
yu. | glory,and renown : which ts the true inhe- 

Fitance, and the beſt of all terrene poſſcſi- 


y & 20S. For, 'tis nora fiarcly Bailding hung 
y __ 

1.8 within with coats of Arms, and badges 
of the honour of others, nor the vaſt un- 
y & meaſurable pieces of Land belongin 
| thereunto,bur Vertue,that Nobilicares ; As 


44 | 16 | 
to | Juvenal (ings, RN 
a- # ; ” 

J Tota Licet teteres exornent undique cer.4 
0 | = | Fe 
& | Atria, Notilitas ſola eft,atque unica virtw. 
n& For, whereſoever Vertue is reſident, it 


:, deſerves more ample commendation 
._ 7 than Fortune can lay claim to, becauſe ſhe 
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refuſeth none,bur may be by every one em- # 


2 
3% 
o 
bo. 
Or, 
- 
£ 


braced ; ſhe dwels in the homely Peaſants + 


Cortape, as well as in the Princes ſtatel 


Palace ; and we find the Sun-bak'd Peaſant z 


adorn'd with ruſlet-honeſty,when the-gau- 
dy fantaſtick Lord oft-times 1s {o vitious, 


that he is a ſiranger both to vertue and 


honeſty, Cleanthes was a poor water- 


drawer; and, though his outſide mighr j 
feem rough-hewn, and he'deſpicable and ! 
contemptible to one whoſe ſight pries no * 


farther than the external part: yer his mind } 
was refin'd,and his intelle& cnnobled with | 
ſuch faculties as will ſpeak him Man, to an | 
underſtanding perſon, maugre all the force | 


and violence of Poverty or Fortune : Nor | 


did Vertne find Platonoble, but made him 


ſo. And it-is moſt certain, that trom Bond. | 
men Kings have deſcended, and the off- | 
ſpring of Kings hath been enſlaved : ſuch | 
revolutions, long tra@ of time, by the afli- } 
ſtance of fickle fortune, doth | roduce: for, * 


according to the Poet, 


» St fortwna Volet,fies de Rhetore Conſul; 
S: wet has eademsfies de Conſule Rhetor, 


Up and down, 
K1fs and frown, 


Fortune is no ſtace atall. _wafi 
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$50 
Was: not Agathocles from' a Porter ad-. 
vanced tothe Ttirone > What Hereeswere: 
Romulus, Tullus, Hoftiltus, Tarquinima Prifeuc, - 
and thewhole Raceot the Romansþmare ! 
chan others > Of\mean ans; all,” cor 
uyerol,and 
he will give yourheſame for | 
| 14-10 JIE Sn SH... (if 
Et tamen ut longe repetas; lo;; ogaErrvolcas;. 


Nomen ab infami gettum dedutis Aſto.' 


3 Vhortherefore may be termed 'nobſe > He 


that by nature is made verruons; ard quali- 
fied or adorned wirh the artribute'.of wiſ- 
dom. - Moreover, as the exerciſe of our 
qualities is various, ſo are the degrees of 
Nobyliry, The Nobilicy of private per- 
ſons, thac lead a contemplate lite only, 
may becalled Philoſophical Nobility; bue' 
the ſame. in thoſe that, gain glory'and re- 
nown by their fage and wiſe Counſel in 
behalf of rhe Commonwealth,or rhar ma- 


7 nifeſt themſelves touc and: valiane fn ma- 


nagtng war for thedefence of thei Coun- 
try, 15.termed Civil Nobility, Theforce 
and ethicacy of this Nobility extends to Po- 


 F ftericy, and engravesor makes rorwnertum 


ere perennizs 5 That is, armour of proof a- 


7 gainlt che iron teeth of time; Husd noe 
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Jouts trazHtcagn, Net potenjt ferrum, vec | 
edax abelext*untuſtas. By thaſe entigns of | 
Fame. and.vextue,* men are ſtimulated and | 
ſpurreden.rodumicare and efceed the verrmue 2 
of all their PredecefloruuAtd as inevery | 
Republick+il cre are ro, ktnds of 'Trme,. ; 
the onecofsRrace, andthe other of War : 
ſo tne Citizens are of two ſorts ; the one 
fired for:Reace, andehe orheradapred for 
War+ Tye former by Arms doth enlarge 
the Territories and bounds of his native # 
Couniry,arat leaft detend chenrtrom the! | 
invationot: forraign cnienes; theorher by. | 
wiſe coupſel and grave: advice doth: rule | 
and preſcrve tt inviolable; Whercfore, a. } 
Commyityealth ſhould. be compoſed: of |} 
theſe rwer forts of men; for, as inmhe-ma- | 
nagemsejif gnd proceedtvgs of State-aftazrs, 7 
actionf9] lowerhconfulation, and.15 infe- 7 
rior to its: fÞ thaſe perſpns, by:whoſe ma- Þ 
ture QUIET: and; deliberate acvite the | 
Commonwealth was: quictly, peaccably' # 
ard diſcreetly governed; were of greater } 
eltcent than: thoſe thatenlarged the Cons þ 
fines thereof, by War and Arms. Homer, |} 
tho Pringe-of Grecian Pocts, produccth if 
Azamemgoy, (ayings He could ſooner ſur- Þ 
prizc and ſubjugarethe Ciry of Trop. by the 7 
auvice. of ten Neſtuns ox: ljjes,than by the ? 
-Tf valour * 


We 
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yalour of twice as many Ajaces: or Achilles. 
Pyrrbws likewiſe was heard touſe this cx- 
reſhon frequently, Thar C:neas by his e- 
oquence had: won more/Ciries, than he 
with all h& en of VWartbad ever conque- 


} red. Bury hethat excelleth in wiſcom and 
martit1 knowle 


dge;ideſerves the Crown 


! and honour above all ::xand _— as we 


{aid before: mis Verne thar makes a man 
Noble, wirhour the additional riches of 
Forrneg: yer 1r is requitite our Counſellor 
ſhould:be. wealthy ; becauſe thereby he 
may: be: able: ro ſupply: his Country, ' if 
compelied $0 wage war's for money15 the 
finews and trength.of wat. Bur good edu- 
cation, taitls Fay) 13 4bie: ba tis and founda» 


Z tionof. folid Wiſdbarand.prudence.. It is 


Ss Þ 


thereforerequifiee; what trom their render 
years then he:mitruded//in all chings chat 


Z conducerto! the: accomphſhment ot man, 


ecanabytaasweay, tuenifromithe cradle 


* and Lratnng dlourgforthen are they moſt 


apt roimbibe and ſuck inthe mottiwhole- 
ſome Preeeprs char: thalk be exhibire& wits 
them = fog! chen 2/1meitſt quafi tal ula raſas 
like abtankor piccelofictean white paper, 
capablerof any verrnous or noble 'mpreſs 
on.. And as it behtioveth'a RepublicÞ robe 
fttored with knowing. Sabjefts;< fo- _ 
they 


they to be diligent4an their education, and 
provide them good | Tutors, 'that'may in- 
{iru& them, and chalk them opt the way of 


Vertue: For, as agood husbandman dili- | 


gently pruneth his plats, and Joppeth off 


the ſuperfluous braiiches, when the feaſon | 
requires it,tiat they.may growrthe faſter ; | 
the Commonwealth, rhar ray;juſtly be 

termed the Parent_and Honſenits of Sub- ? 
jets, ought to be extraordinary:diligent to | 
provide tor che careful and verryonscducas 2 
tion of youth, -byJopping oft-the fupertiu- 
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ous, branches of. vice; and engrafring rhem | 


onthe ftock of Vertue, | ThecBarrdemonrs | 
as uſcd to 'ele& Magiſtrates: bur of the þ 
number of their.grave, wiſe andifaber Ci. | 
tizens,and call thearpublike Tutors, which # 
mighe ſcrve to educate anderainup their 2 
younglings ; and were alwaies'reverenced # 
by them, being judged vertuous men in a- # 
@ion, and well Skill'd in miliraty difci- | 
line. And the ancient Romans were as 
it and careful in:this point of educati- Þ 
On, as the Lacedzmanians. 'Cato:was (o | 
diligent in the nurture and education of 
his Sonz-' that he difdained not roreceive 
him into his cuition, _ rake him into his 3 
pupillage or guardianihip as ſoon as ever 7 
cn, - im for inſtruti- } 


ON « iN 
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ripenelsof age had fitted 
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7 on. And although ar thar very time he 
n= } keptChilothe Grammarian, and one excel- 
of F lent inthat arr, in his houſe, to inſtru his 


t- 7 Children,yert he had nor permiſſion to cor- 
f _ re&them, bur that was left to the diſcreti- 
Mn } rcionof the Father. Beſides, he diſdained 

5 Þ} co be engaged to a School-maller for the 
de F inſtruction of his Children altogether , 
0- I wherefore he taught them the Laws, man< 
tO I ners and Cuſtomes of his own as well as 
a+ 4 other Nations; as alſo, how to dart, han- 
u- F dlehis Arms, ſwim, ( which was ancicnt= 
m & ly much in c{teem; for,: Ari{o:le when he 
i» & would ſer forth an abſolute: Dalman or 1g- 
he & naro, ſaith, wire priruire yeeupere, he -could 
1» F neither read nor {wim,') -and to, endure 
h XZ both heatandcold, that. he might be har- 
ir F dened and ſeaſoned for; any enterprize. 
d 3 Beiides, he pen da Hiſtory with his own 
3- | hands, andcommitted it co the peruſal of - 
i-  h15 Son, thathe might thexein ſee and un- 
2s 3 derſtand the heroick decds.and aQions of 
i- Þ his Anceſtors, and be inſlixudted intheart- 
| of Government, He never ſpake any unh-. 
x # clean or paſhonate word: þefore his Son, 
© # bur was as circumſpe in his language, as 
is F Uthe Veſtal Virginsor Prieſts were in,pre-. 
r 7 lence; obſerving that ancient rule, . 


F014 


Nil dia fedumfaftuue hes Lndaa tangat T 
| Intra que puer & warn con, , | 


And this was the ogconomique or dome-: 
ſtique diſcipline of Cato, andof the major / 
partof the Romans, eſpecially of the ber- 4 
er ſort, in the education: of their Chik | 
dren. In like manner the Philoſophers of 1: 
Greece compoſed plaies for the inſtruction | 
of youth ; which is preſerved to this very: | 
day among us, ( though chat cuſtome for. | 
ſome years was almolt odfolcte and our of | 
requeſt.) Nor were they only capable of # 
ndribering or laying down the tener | 
char are necefſary to a happy and good life,; | 
bre ehey were of ability ro inſtruCt inthe | 
Laws and manner of Government : Yea, © 
ehis onr preſent Ape hath ſome Seminaries 
of” Learning and Vertue (according to the. } 
Grzcian cultome) the Univerlities of Cam- ii 

breage and Oxford, ( thongh lately ready to ® 

expire,andalmoſt demoliſhed by the Pha- F 

naticls, who hae all book-learning ( as 7 

they term it ) becauſe their crimes were fo '# 

hainous; that they went beyond the mercy 2 

of the beok,) Hither Youth might reſort, 

as unto a Harveſt of Science and Know- 

ledge,and might reap a crop of Vertue nr I 
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Diſcipline. Bur ix were tobe wiſh'd, 
that the Doctors and Tutors inour Uni- 
verſities would inftrudt their Pupdls in the 


Chap. 


AM , a 


= artof living,and nor diſputing well _ 

” ther, ( for, ſo might they deſerve preter- 
T 3} ment from the Commonwealth, and com- 
- 3 mendation from all folid perſons, ) and 
- * nottake more delight in hearing a Prava- 
} 


ricator or Jefter, than a ſolid Philoſopher. 
I In ancient times, Philoſophers enjoyned 
3 their Pupils filence,and taught it ao; bur 
our modern wits teach them only to talk 


i 


f # ordiſcourſe ; which 1s the reaſon the Nati- 
i onis filled with ſo many worded Orators, 
* and prating Philoſophers. They endea- 
'» | VOT nOoty Nunc arerum, ro refine the under- 
& 3 Randing, bur to cloath the congue with 
» 3 frothy language; and arc applauded for 
: Z alzercation aud firength of wit io their 


3 publike arguments, bur not for modeſty or 
- Z fſolidwiſdom: yet there is hope of a refor- 
0 } macion in theſe Schools of Learning, when 
- 3 thoſe loyal Spirits, thar for their Alle- 
5 F glance eo their Soveraign were diſmi(- 
0 3 fſed,arcre-inſtated, The ancient Graxcian 
y # Academies were the Nurſeries of Com- 
» 3 monweals; amdoutof rhem (as fram the 
/ Trojan Horſe ) #lued molt excellent Mo- 
: narchs, ſtout Captains, and wiſe Gover- 
NOTs, 
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nors, Alexander and Scipio, with whoſe 


Fame the whole World hath eccnoed, had 
their primitive education in Schools of Li. 


rerature ; and many others, which I omit, * 


Thus ir is apparent, that men ought to be 


trained up in Schools, that ſo they may be * 


| 


E 
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inſtructed in the Principles of Govern- | 


ment :; wherefore it ought to be the care of | 


every State, Republick and Kingdom, thar 


their Seminaries of Learning be as well | 
foraiſhed and ſtored with Vertues, as the 


Citizens ſhops are with wares and com- j 
modities. Now then, we ſee that good e- | 
ducation is requiſite, and accompliſherh | 
our Senator. Belides, he muſt havean in- 2 
clination to Vertue; for it not, his evill | 
diſpoſition will hardly be bettered by Phi- # 


loſophy : for, the nature of man prompts * 
him to evill; and he finding himſelf 3 
ftrengthned with the Science ot Philoſo- 3 
phyzis more expert,and gains more $kill ro | 
lliace and plead for his bad ations ; for 
the beſt of Sciences poſſeſſed by a man of # 
anevil diſpoſition, is depraved,and,contra- # 
ry to its own nature, is a help to, and pro- |; 
moter of evill counſel, So that it may be # 
maintained, that good inftrution beſtow- # 
cd upon an cvill nature, 1s oftentimes ill 
employed, and inefte&tual, Though a 3 
moſt * 


A 
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moſt centainzthat Education prevails much 
with tender years, changing it from vice, 
and mo{ding; it according to the form of 
Verrue.; Drogeres being demanded, How a 
man might lead a peaceable and quictlife 
Replied, firſt, He muſt fear the Deiry,who 
is is Author of all fclicity, Secondly,He 
muſt beſtow good education on his Chil- 
dren, the want whereof makes them ene- 
mies, and diſreſpeQful to their aged Pa- 
rents, © Thirdly, He muſt avoid ingrati- 
eude to his friends, which of all crimes is 
the moſt odious and comprehenſive, con- 
taining within ir ſelf a whole bundik of 
offences. Ingratum dixeri, & oma dixerss, 


; Mention bur. Ingraticude,and you have epi- 


comized all fins in a word. Morcover, it is 


.neceſſary that Children be inſtruQted in 


the rudiments of Grammar, Rhetorick and 
Logick, whereby they may underſtand the 
property of ſpeech, and the excellency 
thereof,as alſo defend it by argumentation, 
Thus may he underſtand the Are of Elo- 
quence,which is perfeted by uſe,diſcourſe, 
and ſurveying the works of Poets and O- 
rators; and being thus inſtructed, he will 
ſhake off thoſe petty inconſiderable things 
that are underſtood by every mean capaci- 
ty, andtake into conſideration marrersof 
ITCatecr 
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greater weight and'importance.:And' the | 
mind, begirtniag/to know her (elf, ſeeks af< *' 
cer the true food and houriſhment that wil | 
ſatisflo and content her, which 4s Philofo- # 
phy; ot which in this enſuing Chapter, | | 
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The knowledge of Arts and Segences required ih 
Senetors 5 aud particularly, that of Phtloſos 


_ hs 
Piliofety is the food and medicine | 


of the mind,. affording it Vercue as 
Aliment, and healing all ſorts of - maladies 
and diſturbances that are incident thereuns | 
to, making a perte& path-way to happi- | 
neſs. The reaſonis, becauſethat then the Þ 
mind ſhakerh oft che terrene incumbrances ! 
that uſually clog the body, and medirates # 
upon things Divine and Celeſtial, This 3 
knowledge of Philoſophy is of ewo ſorts; ; 
the: one conſiſts in the ſubtilty.of Narure, 5 
and 15{ubje& to the univerſal contemplari- Þ 


onof all men: The other demonſtrarerh 


and lates down the rrue infticution of men |} 

and manners, ſhewing how Republicks Þ 

and Kingdoms ought to be regulated, and 
private 3 
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private Familtes ordered. To the firſt 
theſe parts of Philoſophy belong : Phy ficks 
or natural Philoſophy, Metaphyficks or 
Divinity, and the Mathemaricks ; and to 
:* theother, Ethicks, Policicks and Occono- 
23 micks, Nor 1s the fizz or end of theſe two 
I ſorts of Philoſophy alrogether diſcrepant , 
F fince they both rend ro the perfeQRion 
Fot man : yet in this they differ, that the 
J one endeavours it by Contemplation, and 
Fthe other by Action ; the one by Theory, 
Yand the other by Practice ; whereof a dou- 
Fblc telicicy doth ariſe, the one private, and 
the other publike. Now, thoſe that place 
fclicity in the exerciſe of verrue for the 
good of the Republick, the more publike 
it be, the more praiſe-worthy it is judged ; 
Ebccauſe a multirude reccives bencfit there- 
Z&by,and nor one fingle perſon, Yet we are 
1eceſlitared and compelled to confc(s, that 
Zcontcmplation on feliciry hath the pre- 
geminency, becaule it inſtructs in the prin- 
Xipal cfficient cauſes of all chings and tran(- 
Zctions. God alfo without ation, by his 
Fpcrperual and divine contemplation and . 
Fpreſcience, torecſceing all things, doth by 
Wis own cxample move Philoſophers ro 
Zpreter divine contemplation betore all hu- 
Svanc action and feliciry, That Philoſophy 
F E 15 
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is neceſſary in a Senator, for the more ſe. | 
cure management of State-affairs, will ap- | 
pear by what follows. Philoſophy 1s the | 
eternal, immortal gift of the Creator, in-|# 
ſtrucing us in the knowledge of all things , 
both divine and humane; as alfo the na- # 
ture of vertue and vice: ſo that he thar (as 5 
in a glaſs ) peeps therein, and then confi ! 
ders and meditates upon it, ſhall ſee the? 
forms,1dea's and Images of all things ; and! 
erceive a reſemblance or repreſentation} 
bo of body and mind. Ir was not there 
fore withour cauſe ſtyled by fluent Crcery 
Univerſal knowledge, the condud of lite 
the ſcarcher of vertue, the expeller of vice, 
and the Pazxacea, or health of che Soul. Fa 
indeed, there 1s nothing in the world to be 
thought or acted, either in Court or Coun4 
ci], of great or (mall importance, but pro 
ceeds from Philoſophy, as the Nurſe ot al} 
conſultations, ations, and reſolutions} 
which if you make your rule to walk by,all 
your words and ations will be judge 
ſober, wile, diſcreet, and in all reſpety 
| pertect, as far as man can be, For,in what 
Country ſoever the People have a Philo 
Paer to their Prince,or one that 1s counſc 
lcd by Philoſophers ; war,difcord, or rebe} 
lion 15 ſeldome found, Bur, methinks!? 
he 
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hear ſome Phanarick lay tis Objeaion in 
my way, as a tumbling-vlock ro my pro- 
cecdings, Dolt riou imagi ine, Sir Pullo- 
ſopher (t that's as g00.l as Mr Doctor, an 
uſual phrale among them ) that the icl1- 
city ot Kingdoms and Repuvlicks, or the 
witdom of Kine: and Governours pre 
trom thy lazy idle diſcipline ? ( Raſhillt- 
terate icllo OS, WCy an ane 5-1 that the 
{wear Ot the brains is greater than the 
J fweat of the brow) whenas that Art is bur 
| 4 mcer juggling, prating {cience z not thar 
knowlcdgc WiIcreDy MCN Arrive tO their 
intended. telicity, How cant chou be ſo 
impudent (the Omer of reipect they at- 
ford to every one is Thou and Thee and if 
it lay 1n their power, they would take away 
rwo as neceſſary Pronouns, Thine and 
Mine ) as to dare to inte Ct te Kingdom 
( Commonwealth, I ſmou'd have {aid 4 for 
thenaie of King is crougi to fright chem 
into convultion-fits ) with that that will 
prove the ruine and deitruction of it > For, 
as thou haſt filled tre Schouls with an 

and contention, {ou wiic thou rend the {ta 
with divitions; and though it May be ar- 
gued our in tine U: nivertity wW1ItROUT Dlovws, 
yer canlt chou think, that it will ve deter- 
miacd in a Commonweal.h without nie 
£4 CAuton 
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cftufion of bloud > How fhall the happi- | 
neſs of a Republick be maintained and pre. | 
ſerved by Piiloſophers, whoſe opinions | 
carry ſo much variety, dubiouſneſs, and* 
diametrical oppoſition > Which of all the | 
Philoſophical Secs ſhall our Gommon. ? 
wealth be guided by ; the Plaroniſt, Peri ! 
patetick, Stoick, Cynick, or Epicure? ! 
Now, they that differ about the ſummun | 
torum, do they not diſſent in the ſubſtance? 
of Philoſophy > Therefore I am clearly &} 
Opinion,Thar they whorelie ſolely on Phi-1 
loſophy, are rather to be excluded than ad: 
mirted ro govern 1n any State or Repub-| 
lick whatſoever. Is it conſentaneous to 
rcaſ{on, thar he ſhould be a Legiſlator, that] 
approves of no Law,but wharis of his own} 
preſcription, relying wholly upon his own} 
reaſon, or rather phancie and opinion;} 
conceiting all perſons, himſelt excepted 
brucith and irrational > Is not this the hu 
mour and diſpoſition of your philoſophi-3 
calcrew > Did Drogenes, Zeno, Or Eprgetus 
ever deſerve to fir at the Helm of State! 
To which TI reply ; There are two ſorts 0 
Pailolophers whom I judge altogether} 
unfit to govern : the firſt are they tha} 
have only had a ſmack of Philoſophy,F 
ſo that the thirſting hear of rheir vitios 
delirGy 
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defires and appetites 1s not quenched by 
vertue; and they themſelves lead lives quite 
contrary to the Precepis of Phtloſophy, 
for want of good ground and folid foun- 
dation in that Science. Another fort ot 
Philoſophers there 1s, quite contrary to the 
forementioned, who taving 2 tener xtate, 
from their very youth been converſant 
with Philoſophers,and ſtudicd Philotopty, 
do waſte away ttcir daies in the contem- 
plative part only : ſuch kind of Philoſophy, 
which conducerh not to the emoſument 
& benefit of the Commonwealth or King- 
dom, 1s altogether improfitable. For, al- 
beir they be learned, wiſe,and have turned 
over moſt Authors, and can give an ac- 
count of all rheir Precepts and rules z yer 
they applying their minds to contemplari- 
on, not being experienced 1n civill attairs, 
arc unfit for Government. Now theſc con- 
remplative Philoſophers are juitly called 
Saptentes, but they are not prudentes; as 
Geometricians, Mathematicians, and all . 
F che Society of natural Paniloſophers. In 
'F like manner Drogeres, Zerocrates, Chryſippur, 
Carneades, Democritz«, Metrocles, Arijtippus, 
' Anaxazoras,and Thales, were wiſe men, and 
of profound knowledge ; bu: not prudent ; 
becauſe thcir manner of wiſdom and Pai- 
B 3 lolophy 


loſophy did prompr Go to recreate nnd 
contem them(elves 1n obſcure, ſecret and 
hidden matters, contrary to the nature of 
prudence :- and though theſe Sciences in 
themſelves arc good and commendable , 
yet are they 1 imperrinent and unprofitable 
ro tie Srate, when kept cloſe to themſelves, 
and not employed tor the publick good, : 
Now, prudence conliits in thoſe og chat 3 
require deliberation and counſel : yet, if # 
thoſe contemplative Philoſopiters had nor | 
debarr'd ther:{elves trom humane Socicty | 
and converfation, bur ſought after em- | 
ployment in publike aftairs, as Pericles, S0- 
lon, Lycusgus, Plato, Dernafth 'e-14es, Cato, Cice- | 
0, and orkicrs did, they had no doubr been 
men of incomparable wiſdom and pru- | 
dence, which Socrates ( though herein he j 
contradict Ariſtotle ) Ttyles the oy vertue; | 
meaning (as I conceive, with ſubmiſſion to | 
more macure judgements) that no vertue | 
cat be or continue withoutit, Bro was of # 
opinion, That Pruilence dia excel all other Þ 
vertues, as far as tiic tight doth the reit of Þ 
the ſenſes; affirming har veriue ro be as 3 
proper and frequent in old men, as vigour # 
and ſtrength in tiofe that are young. 8 
VVheretfore it 15 requitite that our Senator 3 
be cndued therewith; tor ke can neither $ 

ſpcak 4 
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ſpeak nor act any thing ſurable to his age 
and gravity,if he be not, as with ſauce, {ca- 
The Latines call this 
E vertue Prudentia,z# prouvidento, Irom forelee- 
ing things to come, diſpoſing of choſe that 
2 arepreſcnt, and recollefting things palt. 
g For, he chat doth not ruminate on things 
J paſt,is altogether unmindiul of his elapſed 
Þ life; and he that foreſces nor things fucure, 
$ is ſubject ro many perils, and apt to be en- 
J ſoared by every 
I (faith Cicero) is the knowledge of things 
J 200d, cvill, and indifferent ; conſiſting 
wholly in the choice of that which 1s ro be 
emvraced, as alfo in that which is to be 
e{chewed, or carefully avayded: And ac- 
cording ro Ar:Fotle, it is a habit coupled 
= with perfc& reaſon, apt for good ation, 
and excrciſed in thoſe things whuch are ci- 
thcr good or evil, and may cvenc or happen 
to man during this lite, Therefore concem- 
plative wiſdome differs from Prudence in 
this, that the former exccedeth not the 
bounds of contemplation, and the latter is 
wholly exerciſed in aRion, and the ma- 
2 nagement of humane affairs. 
. & meth, that there are two things obſervable 
in thelite of Man ; The firſt 1s, For a man 
d the (econd,To know 


ſoned therewith. 


misforrune, 


F to know himſelf: An 


Prudence 


Plato afhr- 


and 
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and underſtand all things : Therctore let |} 
our Senator be ſtored with this wiſdom, 
viz. of knowing himſelf; for without it, þ 
no reaſon, vertuc, ation or cogitation can F 
be reputed good or perfect. By the help 
of this witdom, the prudcnt man firſt ſettles 2 
and orders his own affairs; in which |} 
Skill if he be deficient, he muſt not be of- ? 
tended at the name of fool. Now, under 2 
Prudence is comprehended or contained | 
the skill of well-regulating domeſtical bu- | 
ſineſs, and the knowledoe of enacting and | 
making Laws, civill witdom, and policy 1 
conſultation and judgement, Which is the | 
reaſon why C:cerotermeth the prudent ma: | 
nagement of ceconomiqucs, or houſhold, 
domeſtical, and the ſame in State-affairs, # 
civill wiſdom, And to the cnd that the Sc- 
nator may ground his wiſdom upon a} 
ſolid foundation , whereunto his imagi-# 
nation may have recourſe for reaſon tw} 
ſteer him to the truth ; let him alwaics# 
have before his eycs cheſe things, honeſty, | 
and profit : So that whatſoever he aeth ot $ 
affirmeth privacely, or publikely, may beg 
directed by them both : for, all things that 
can be either conceived by reaſon, or cx 
preſled by truth,are included within the li-F 
mits of theſe two, Wherefore it is conve- 
nien 's 
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nient that he be furniſhed with a peracute 
wit, and ſolid underſtanding, that he may 
dive into the abſtruſe nature of things, and 
find out what 1s honeſt and profitable ; leſt 
the mind hoodwinckr with inordinate af- 
fetions and deſires, ſeduce the judgement, 
and lead him from the path of rruth, And 
many thereare, who finding themſelves to 
have depraved thcir reaſon, by giving the 
reins to their looſe aftctions _ luſts, do 
fall into erronious opinions quite oppoſite 
and contrary to wiſdome, Vhence it 
follows inevitably, that rhey are nor only 


cheared in their choice of that which is 


honeſt and profitable, but are blindfolded 
with the love of that which is abſolutely 
diſhoneſt and unprofitable. To prevent 
which crrour, two things are to be taken 
into conſideration. Firſt, Not to take things 
unknown for known, and precipitantly 
aſſent unto them : Next, Not to give way 
inthe lcaſt to any evillcuſtome ; (tor, cox- 
ſuetudo or uſus ſecunda ratura, Cuſtoms 
doth tyrannize over the nature of man; ) 
or to walk contrary to the rules of vertue. 
A thing that may with facility be compre- 
hended by a Scnatcr, if he conſider the 
£00] and welfare of the Commonwealth, 
which is the Meta or ſcope that all gn 
an 
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and counſel aims at : nor can the Natives | 
of his own Country, nay, wiſdom her ſclf, * 
require more at his hands, or expe& more 
from him, than induſtry in preſerving the 
ſafery and felicity of the place of his nati- © 
vity. But now it hes upon me to prove 
what Philoſophy beſt befits a Senator, Y 
Wherefore fince the felicity of every 1 
Counſellor, and the quintefſence of alt 3 
knowledge confiſts in ation, ir ought to * 
be his care and ſtudy to be exquitire in thar # 
part of Philoſophy which preſcriberh the | 
rules of regulating mens actions, and the | 
Science of Government ; to the end, that 
he may underſtand whart is the beſt courſe | 
of life z what is neceffary and requiſite for 
the adminiſtration of publike and private | 
affaires, and beskilful in ordaining Laws, | 
correting Judgments, and governing of | 
People. Let him therefore be experr in | 
that part of Philoſophy that inſtrudeth | 
the management of mans life, and the Arr | 
of Conſultation, For otherwiſe what ac- * 
count will he be able to give de wivends ra- || 
trone,of the beſt way of living,according to # 
the rules of vertue, that is uncapable of gi- | 
ving you a definition thereof > What dil- 
courſe can ſuch a one make concerning ? 
Counſel, Juſtice, Fortitude, Temperance, ? 
Or * 
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or Witdom > How ſhall he appeaſe the 
murinecrs, ſupprefs ſedition, or mitigate 
the rigour and jcverity of the Laws, or 
proceed according to the rigour thercot, 
when he 1s ignorant of the precepts of Ju- 
ſtice and Prudence > What counſcl or 
advice can he aftord either of War,Peace, 
or Contracts, that underſtands not when 
War is Jawtul,or unlawful ; Pcace juſt, or 
unjuſt ; and Treaties honorable, or diſho- 
norable > Whenas he ought nor only to 
conceive all the Preceprs ot vertue and mo- 
ratity, and to underſtand chem by name 
bur to cxcrciſe and pur them in practice, 
The ſum of which knowledge is contained 
in the Ethicks,Politicks,and Occonomickss 
from theſe, as from a Magazine or Store- 
houſe, he may furniſh himſelf with all 
Rules, Dwections, and Preceprs,for the ex- 
crciſe of vertue, and the government of a 
Kingdom,as allo the order of a domeſtical 
life. And though allthis while we plead 
for the neceſſity of Philoſophy in cur poi 
tors , yetare we clearly againſt the diviſt- 
ons and Secs of Philotopby z nor is.1t pro- 
firable, bu: rathcr 11:jurious.to-the Com- 
monwcalt, rat the minds of men ſhould 
be divided into ſeveral whimfics and opint- 
ons. Firſt thcrelore, \ye extirpare Epicu- 
| riſm ; 
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riſm; Becauſe it being grounded on, | 
and ſupported by ſenſual acltghts and 3 
leaſures,ougir not to be in him whom we þ 
ele& for our Senaror. The Stoick we do ® 
not blame or accule ; yet we hold it conve. 
nient that their Teners be exploded, as un- 
fit for our Coun(cllor ; in regard that (as 
Crcero ſaith ) they maintain the Philoſo- } 
pherto be the only wiſe man, and that all 
other perſons are but Thieves, barbarous, } 
and infatuated, For,it were abſurd to ad- ? 
mit him a Senator, that 15of anopinton } 
there is no wiſe Counſellor, Freeman, or | 
Citizen, himſelf excepted. And though | 
there hath ever been a diſlention between 
the Stoick and Pcripatetick touching the 
Summum bonum : yer we adhere to the lat- | 
ter, becauſe they are the beſt Tutors of | 
Vertue and good Manners, and the moſt 
noble, valiant, wiſe, difcreet Caprains : | 
Counſellors, Emperours and Kings have | 
ifſued our of that Society. Beſides,it is re- # 
utfire that our Senator be well read in Hi- 
ory, and exerciſed in all humane Learn- Z 
ing : For firſt, in Hiſtory he will find out F 
the notable ſayings and acts of wiſe men, 
that have lived in lapſed time, which arc 
not ſo plentitully found in any Books, as in Þ 


the monumental Annals, and Chronicles 3 
of 8 
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of tore-paſt Ages. This was the reaſon 
thar moved Twly to call Hiſtory, The wit- 
neſs of time, rhe lighrot truch,the memo- 
rial of life, and the Herald of Antiquity. 

For,can any perſon paint out ſo fully tothe 
11te,or give ſo perfect a delineation of Ver- 
rue,Fortirude, Juſtice, Continence, Fruga- 
lity, and contempr of death, in an eloquent 
and fluent Oration, as may be read in the 
actions of Corzelit, Valerir, Fabritt;, Curt, 
Decit, Muti, and others > VVhat noble He- 
roes have our modern times produced ! 
Hath not: the Politick Monch, Noble 
Maſſey, and Loyal Montreſs, becn {ingular 
and almoſt unimitable for their Policy, 
Valour, and Magnanimity > From thele, 
and the like, he may make an cxtratot 
the moſt exact ctvi]l knowledge, and direct 
himſelf in the management of State-at- 
fairs, Beſides, Policy muſt bc one of his 
chict ſtudies : and he muſt be cxperrt in un- 
deritanding the tranſactions of Noble- 
men, the humors, diſpoſitions, and temper 
ot all mens ſpirits, the Order and Govern- 
ment of Commonwecals, ard civill So- 
C1etlesS : It is alſo neccfſary, that he be 
perfect in all Ordinances, Acts and Laws, 
either for Peace, \War,Proviſions, the qua- 
[ity of the Subject, the ETC 
the 
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the State, or the nature of men : as alſoto 
underſtand, whartexalt-, and what aba- 
ſeth the mind ; what Vcrtue 1s, what 
Diſcipline and Education 1s molt conve- 
nicnt for youth ; what Cuſtoms muſt be 
ratified or made firms; what duty we owe 
to God, and what reverence to Religion, 
and Allegiance ro our Soveratgn: 1n all 
which, we have a Mornck among us of late 
( rhough none that ever entred into Cano- 
nical Orders ) who will {ufticiently in- 
ſtruc us. Nor muſt he be ignorant in 
Leagues, Contracts, and Alliances with 
Forraign Princes and Porenrares : Since 
ſuch proceedings are dayly found in Kings 
Courts, \V<cll therefore did Antoni de- 
{ſcribe a Senator or Counſellor, in theſe 
words: He is one that ougit to underſtand 
by what means the Kingdom or Republick 
receives benefit ; and when occaſion offers, 
to put them in prattice, And, ſuch were 
1n Rome the Lentult,Graccht, Metellt,Scipiones, 
and Leliz, Now, hethat is well practiſcd 
inthe Law, hath experience in War, or 
S$K1ll in ceconomicks, or domeſtick Autho- 
rity,deſerves to be promoted to the dignity 
of a Counſellor. Eloquence is alfo a great 
ornament to our Senator ; bur of that and 
ſome orher qualifications, more ar large in 
the enſuing Chapter, CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Eloquence, Clemency, Ptety, and other Ver- 
tues neceſſary to the accompliſhment of a 
Senator. 


Heſe moſt noble Sciences and Arts 
will be infinitely adorned in our Sena- 
tor by the addition of Eloquence, which is 
the true ornament of wiſdom, For, with- 
out this accomplifhmentall things elſe are 
as it were dead, ill they do flouriſh by the 
help of Rhetorick ; And an cloquent, terſe, 
__ curiouſly-penn'd Oration doth not on- 
ly commend the Author, but the private 
and publike benefit is oftentimes promo- 
red thereby. Ir is this that appeaſeth with 
her neat-ſpun blandiſhments the fury of 
our enraged enemies, Now, whatſoever 
he pronounceth, it muſt be done grave- 
ly, advitedly, eloquently, readily, and 
with comely geſture; for this, according 
to the Poct, 
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will hcal the wounds of a mutinous Rab- 
ble, and reduce them to their former obedi- 
ence, Next unto Eloquence, the know- 
ledge and infight in the Law is required ; 
the end whereof tends to rhe conſervation 
of Equity. And indeed, who can with 
greater wiſdom decide a cauſe or contro- 
verlie > Whocan better appeaſe ſedition, 
( the poyſon of a Kingdom ) or more ra- 
tionally defend the Laws,Cuſtoms, Rights 
and Priviledges of the People, than he that 
1S Skill 'd in the Law > Well then may we 
ſay, as ir hath been afhrmed heretofore, 
Thar the Habiration of a learned Lawyer 
is the Oracle of the City. Now, the Law 
in all Kingdoms 1s bound to tye every man 
to his duty, and to defend them ſolong as 
they continue vertuous and faithful. Bur, 
ie 1s nor ſufficient only to enact Laws nel- 
ther, that puniſh or recompence Men ac- 
cording to demeritsz but, ro compoſe 
Laws, Cuſtoms,and Exerciſes ( as the La- 
cedemonians did) wherein the People may 
take delight : be{ides,fuch judgement muſt 
be uſed 1n the preſcribing of Laws, that 
therein all occaſion of offences may be re- 
moved. For, as the Phyfician by his med!- 
cines heals the maladies of the body ; fo 
the Counſellor ought by good and _ 
ome 
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ſome Laws to cure the dift2mpers of ce 
mind, Yet they are not to be approved of, 
who perceiving an InCOnveniency grow- 
ing, immediately tall ro execution,withour 
confidering how the ſame miſchievous de- 
| fign may be utterly. extirpared : For ir is 
more conſonant to rea{on, for a Senator to 
endeavour the reducing men to juſtice and 
honelty,than co ſtudy how to execute them 
for every offence committed. - VVhat man 
can be {o inhumane, that would not rather 
remove the cau(c? and then aſſuredly the et- 
ic& would ceaſe, Who would nor rather 
provide corn tor the poor, than through 
the want thereof force them to turn Rob- 
bers,, and ſend them to execution for it > 
And who 1s there, that ſeeing the Kingdom 
overſpread with debauchery, and the peo- 
dle, addicted to licentiouſneſs, would not 
 enGeayour to corre and reform theſe en- 
ormities by pecuniary mulds, ſooner than 
by penal Laws? Therefore,as C:cero ſaith,if 
mou wilt remove Coverouſneſs, take away 
ber Mother, Execeſs, Wherefore he mult 
have all the commodities and diſcommo- 
dities of his Country betore his cyes, and 
then he may be ſo expert in State-Chi- 
rurgery, as to heal the ſores and wounds 
| wnerewith the body politick is ofcentimes 
| F crou- 


£0 
troubled; Yet we defire not thatour Sena- 
tor ſhould be a pleader at the Bar,Progor, 
or Advocate, becauſe that moſt of thar 
Tribe ( Charity forbids me to ſay all ), be- 
ing mercenary, are many times the mini- 
ſters of falſhood and injuſtice, bearing a- 
bour them minds and rongues principled 
againſt juſtice and truth. Indeed, it 1s a 
difticule piece of buſineſs for him to bea 
Lover. of equity andtruth, whoſe tongue 
hath been accuſtomed to walk for lucre, 
Not bur that many famous Counſellor 
have been found among thoſe gowned 
Gentlemen ; ' but all men are incident to 
failings,- of . what profeſſion or funEtion 
foever : nor 1s this to be imputed to them 
alone, there are others that ſhake hands 
with them : But enough of that. Cill 
Diſctpline falls next under our confidera- 
tion, whereby he is inſtrued how to lead 


his life diſcreetly, and to govern his Coun-ſ 


try with gravity and juſtice, Now he was 
rermed a civil man among Philoſophers, 
who by vertue and wiſdom was enabled 
to command civilly ; and he oftentime 
had the authority of making Laws, and 
governing of Subje&s. Plato in his Com- 
monwealrth hath framed two ſorts of Di- 
(cipline ; the one relating to the exerciſe 

0! 
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of the body, and the other of the mind: 
the diſcipline of the mind he called Mu- 
ſica, and that of the body Gymaa tice. 
Now, by the harmony of Muſick, he un- 
derſtands a certain concord or conſent of 
mind, wherein all a&tons do amiably a- 
ree with vertue, and vertue with them ; 
which Copula Law and Philoſophy make up 
in Man : for hereby we are capable of 
judging what is honeſt, and whar diſho- 
neft 5 what juſt, and what unjuſt ; whar is 
to be loved, and what to be loathed : and 
befides, what duty we owe to our Parents, 
Princes and Magiſtrates. By pa 
he means the excrciſes of the body, where- 
by the vigour and ſtrength of man is much 


| helped and encreaſed. This conſiſts in 
leaping , running , wreſtling, hunting , 


riding, darting, ſwimming, to be both 
right and left-handed z in brict, all mi- 


| licary exerciſes and honeſt recreations 


are contained in this word Gymraſtica, 
It is very neceſſary and poi in all 
{forts of men ( much more then in our 
Senator ) to conjoyn the exerciſes of rhe 
body with the vercues of the mind, and 
to mix Fortitude with Temperance, For, 
as by the one, Man aſpireth to that which 


ts noble; ſo by che other, he thinks ir no 
F 2 de- 
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dcrogation to him to be humble z and be. 
ing thus in £quzl:brio, he inclines neither 
to this ſide, nor that ; ſo that he ſhall never 
dare, nor doubt too much, And as by For. 
ticude we arc able to repulſe injury, ſoby 
Temperance and Moderation we abſtair 
from offering injury. By the former, we 
are prompted to an honeſt becoming vio- 
lence; by the latter, we are inſtructed; 
check and curb hair-bain'd fury, and t 
quench the flames of a vindicative ſpirit 
Now, it is the opinion of Plato, that the 
Muſical and Gymnaſtical Sciences con- 
duce much to theſe qualifications z Fort 
the one, Temperance,and the other Vertus 
may be reterred ;z to the other, Fortitud: 
of body, and magranimity of mind, 
Wherefore it is convenient, that they þ 
both united, and walk hand in hand ; be 
cauſe the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes alone 
create firmneſs ; and Muſick of it ſelf, be 
ers too much mildneſs and effeminacy 
ut both twinn'd and coupled together 
any man, do mould him according to tit 
ſhape and perfefion of Vertue. There 
fore every perſon that wofald be thought i 
tor counſel, muſt be thus exerciſed ; be 
cauſe hereby he is adapted both for peas 
and war; and to this very purpoſe oe | 
*orn} 
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born ; for he muſt be as able to pertorm 
the Office of a Commander, as a Coun- 


et 
e# ſcllor: notable theretore, and worthy the 
| mentioning, was that Roman Inſttrurion, 


wh which impoſed acommand upon tnem 10 
'E train up.cheir noble an:1 honourable Cit1- 
zens to be Counſellors at home, and Cap- 
tains abroad : which 15 the reaſon; rtnat 
Rome encloſed fo great a number of Sage 
' Senators and ſtour Souldicrs within the 
circumference of her walls : Inſomuch that 
Cyneas, the Embaſſadour of Pzrrh:;'', having 
had audicnce of the ſplendid and illuftri- 
ous Senate, reported, tizat in Rome he had 
{cen an Aſſembly of many Kings. Nor 
can they be skill'd in commanding, it the 
Subjecs are not exerciſed in obedience ; 
which 1s performed by their love and ho- 
nour to the Magiſtrate, as well as obcytng 
their Commands; all which proceeds trom 
the due execution of Laws : and the firſt 
{tep that leads up to the Temple of Verrue, 
is toſubmic to the Law, and the Law-ma- 
kcr : for the Law of every Kingdom,State, 
or Republick, 1s nothing bur vercue, and a 

f00d decorum in the leading of our lives, 

reduced to ccriatn rules. Theopompu: King 
of Sparta, hearing it related that thic rea;on 
why that Commonwealth flouriſhed fo 

F 3 mucn 
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much, proceeded from the ans Skill in 
Policy and Government ; replie 

matter; for the true reaſon is this, The 
Subjects are well exerciſed in their duty 
and obedience to Superiours, And ( as 
Plutarch hath ic) toobey the Magiſtracie 
and the Laws, to undergo all dangers and 
travels with patience, to fight manfully, 
_ anddie voluntarily, was the chict point of 
the Lacedemonian diſcipline. And herein 
they were all trained ; to the end, that be- 


ing thus inſtru@zd, they might know how 


to defend their Country in time of War, 
overn it in time of Peace; and ſuch as 
ive privately, to employ their vacant hours 
honeſtly, that is, in the proſecution of 
Learning ; obtaining a becoming geſture, 


muſick,painting,vaulting,and the like, that Þ 


they may keep themſclves in ation, and 


be freed from that groſs impuration of ig- Þ 
norant. It behoves him alſo to be witty 
and docible. Now, Wit is a certain natu- Þ 
ral force of reaſon, able to conceive what Þþ 
15 rational ; which, although many times Þ 
it be nor helpr by induſtry, art or memory, | 
yet 1t is powerful of it felt, and without F 
learning may burniſh a man. Wherefore | 
he muſt ſo know his own wit, as to become | 
ſharpinreaſon, and finding out the _ ; 

| Of | 
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of things : which of it {elf isa happineſs, 
and that a great one toO ; as the Poer 
fings, 


Fel:Nqut potutt rerum cogneſcere cauſas. 


| Nay, wiſdom her ſelf, whereby we firſt 
conceive all things, ſprings from acutencſs 
| of wit: Now, they that are adorned with 
| them both, are termed ingenious z and thar 
- wit 15 the beſt,and moſt to be commended, 
which is conſtant, ſtrong, ſharp, pleaſant, 
| and natural. Now, the edge of ingenuity 
is very much acuated by the wherſtone of 
doctlity and memory : By the one, we are 
| taughr to make a conſtruftion of thoſe 
things that are laid before us ; by the 0- 
| ther, we retain whatſocver proceeds from 
| our invention, or the petion of others ; 
therefore ir is requiſite our Counſcllor 
| ſhould be well excrciſed in theſe accom- 
| plithments : for, ir is an argument of a 
| dull, flow, ignoranc perſon, not to have a 
| quick conception of what is faid, anda 
| tenacious memory to recolle&t whar hath 
| been ſpoken by others. Now next, he 
{ muſt have Underſtanding : For as wir is 
| rheornament of a Senator, fo Underitand- 
log 1s the light of wit, by which we con- 
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ceive all things, or their /dea's, whether 
true or falſe. For, by common under- 
ſtanding we comprehend the knowledge of 
things, and thereby paſs a judgement on 
them, and conclude, all that ts honeſt is to 
be referred to vertue, and what 1s unlawful 
or diſhoneſt, to vice : yet this underſtand- 
ing is not ſeparated trom the Senſes, who 
arc, as it were, Interpreters and Reporters 
of knowledge ; yet muſt we be carejul to 
avoid being deccived by ſenſual judge- 
ment; for i 1s irequentiy known, that ei- 
ther artor ſubtilty , {ingly or joyntly, play 
the chear with us ; which crrour 15 to be d1- 
Jigently avoided, Beiides, he mult be ctr- 
cuiſpect, not only in private, but puvlick 
chances and events: For he mult endea- 
vour to foreſee ali biuſtring ſtorms that 
may be injurious to the Stare, and ſtudy 
the preſervation of every member thereof. 
Th:s that we call circumſpe@ion,is a care- 
ful and mature confideration of things to 
be practiſed or ated ; and of great impor- 
rance, as well in the ferene time of peace, 
aS1a che bluſtring ſcaion of war ; becaulc 
that wiſe circum{pe@ion diverts the force 
and fury of Fortunc, and we are ready to 
ſubmir to grave countel and advice, In 


thus verrue Qnutntis Fabiis dilexcells for F 
Ec þ 
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heaccording to the Poet, by procraſtinati- 
on and liugring dclay, preierved the Ro- 
man State, 


nu homo not is Cunganao reſtituit rem, 


| But on the contrary, Flammm relying up- 
| on the arm of ſtrength, and his courage,in- 
| circumſpedtly aſſaulted Hannibal, to his 


great diſadvantage and prejudice, So 


| O.Scipto the Con ſul, with divers that might 
| be mentioned, through their incircumſpe- 
| tion were infeſted by the C:mlri. Andir 
1s as uſeful in time of peace : for the Sena- 
| tor ſhould be eyed lik 
| ſighted, to pry narrowly into thoſe things 
| that might ariſe to the diſcommodity of the 
| Commonwealth, and make a diſcovery of 


C Argus, and Lynx- 


| them ; otherwiſe, he catinot prevent the 
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| ſcditions, wars, and calamities that dayly 


happen tothe prejudice of the Common- 
wealth. Some men are fo ignorant and 
blinded with ſuperfluiry and pleaſure, rhat 
they can haraly diſcern things that are 
placed bctore their eyes, much leſs ftorcle 
them 3 witich fort of men, as perſons gl- 
ven up tothcir private more than the pub- 
like intereſt, arc to be cxcmpred from Go- 
vernment, For, though tiicy A 

thar 


that through want of circumſpeQion war 
threatensa Nation , the people are capri. 


vated, the Country run over and ruinated, || 
Towns fack'd, Houſes burnt, fields waſted, F 
Temples profaned; yer uſe they no circum. Þ 
ſpec&tion, counſel, and medicine, either to 


cure or cool their jury or rage. But the 


grave Counſellor ſtudies by what means Þ 
ro continue the common fſatcty and wel- 


fare of a Country or Kingdom : He pro- 
videth, that the rage of a barbarous encmy 
may be beaten back or reſtrained by For- 
treſſes, Pallizadoes, and Garriſons ; that 
Caſtles and Bulwarks may be erccted, the 


laces of defence fortified, and all breaches 


opt up; all which thus ordered, check the 
fury of aninſulting enemy, and annihilate 


his barbarous deſign and intention to bring Þ 
all to deſtrugion. Now there being a con- i 


vention of well-trained Citizens, armed 


and ready to oppoſe, the Commonwealth Þ 
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15 thereby fortified, ( and the Lacede-Þ 


monians call ſtour men the walls of Þ 
Sparta ) difdaining the force of forrem Þ 
enemics, and preventing their offcring vio- Þ 


lence, 


As for his Speech, he muſt be com- | 


pendious, curt and grave, in all his O- 


rations that he pens, or Speeches that he Þ 


makes 
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makes 3 as Horace adviſeth him, 


In rb etiam tenuts, cautuſque ſerendis, 


| For, a raſh 1nconſiderate ſpeech, 1s not ſo 
| ſoon called back as pronounced ; and the 


unadviſed utrerance thereof,may prejudice 


| the Commonwealth, and aftord tne Ora- 
| tor matter of repentance, And the reaſon 
[15 this, becauſe in an extempore ſpeech we 


pour out and divulge many things that are 
to be concealed, 

Nor muſt our Senator be over{wayed 
by Paſhon ; for, paſſion is like falſe pofiti- 
on in Verſe, nine faults at leaſt, Now it 1s 
the noblelt picce of wiſdom under the hea- 


| vens,for a man to monatchize over himſelf, 
| ſo as to ſubjugate and conquer his affeRi- 
| ons, according to that known verſe, 


Fortzor eft qui ſe, quam qui forti ima vincit 
Mbit g— 


| It 15 a greater piece of valour for a man 
| to ſubdue and curb his hair-brain'd paſ- 
| on, than to conquer the ſtoureſt enemy. 
| Beſides, when he is put upon a parley with 


the enemy,a treaty with Embaſſadors, or 


4 conterence with reighbouring Princes, 
| he 
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he muſt be very circumſpe ; for their en. 
deavour is to diſcover {eccrets by conjecture, 


and fiſh out the delign intended ty circum. 


ſtances and ſigns. \Vherefore he mſi 


have a conſtant fixed reſolution,and a com. | 
poſed countenance ; for the cnanging of Þ 
che countenance, motion of the eyes, Þ 
and variety of geſture, arc the bewrayers of 
mens minds, as Gondamore well obſerved; Þþ 


and indeed, faces eft tndex rerum. One may 
foon read a mans mind in his face, and by 
the calculation of his looks guels ar his in- 
rentions. And as he mult not be too cre- 
dulous, no more mult he be altogether in- 
credulous, unleſs the repuration of the 
matter or perſon compel him rotr ; Since 


i 


it is very un{cemly,and beneath the gravity 


ofa judicious Senaror,to maintain a contro- Þ 


verlie ag1inſt an apparent rruth, Neither 
would we confine him to an abſolute fi- 
lence, or padlock his mnuth, fo as to debar 
him of that excellent gift of ſpeech; for, 
t.creby he may be thought ſtupid or cfte- 
minare, ſince the one is imputed to 1gno- 
rance, ad theother toa kind of maidenly 
modeſty, or misbecoming baſhtulneſs. 
Therefore he mutt uſe a mean between 
borh;yert ſo,that he be a greater hearer than 
ſpeaker : Nature beſtowed on man a palt 


of | 
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ofears, and but one ſingle tongue, Yet, 
notwithſtanding all this, 1t mult needs be 
judged as great a piece of diſcretion to 
know when to be {\ilent, as well as how, 
where, to whom, and in what place to 
ſpeak. 

Next, Sagacity andcraftineſs is requi- 
fite: for, Var was nevcr more polirickly 
managed, Armies more ſecurely gover- 
ned, nor the plots and machinations of 
ſubrtile enemies more wiſely undermined, 
or overthrown, than by the vertue of cau- 
tion 3 which he that wants, can no way be 
termed a Captain General, Now, Saga- 
city is a ſharp and pleaſant conceit ; and as 
it1s the property of a wiſe man to conſult 
well, fo it is che part of an appreheyfive 
{pirit, ingeniouſly ro underſtand, and pals 
a ſolid ſentence or judgement of what ano- 
ther ſpeaketh, And as he mult be quick 
of apprehenfion, ſoit is likewile neceſſary 
that he be crafty and fubrill/ in ſearching 
and prying into. the thoughts of Subjeas, 
ro the end he may underſtand what they 
deſire, what they expe&t or hope for, and 
what their inclination binds them moſi 
unto. By which mcans, he will rotonly 
keep the Subject clote to bis lawful obedt- 
ence, but alſo by krowing t1.cir intended 
COnſpira- 
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conſpiracies, prevent the evil thereof, For, } | 
ſomerimes debauched Subjeas aime at the Þ \ 
deſtruction of ſober ſolid perſons ; induced | 
thereunto, or rather ſeduced, by hate, ma-  « 
lice, or inſolency ; ſomerimes becauſe they | | 
find rhemſelves infcriour to otners in ri- Þ 1 
ches,dignity or authority z and ſometimes Þ « 
becauſe they imagine themſelves ro be in- | 1 
conſiderable, and of littleor noeſteemin ÞÞ « 
the Kingdom, Republick, or State wherein Þ C 
Providence hath allotted them their being Þ | 
and reſidence: And fo by theſe means, Þ 
create war, and caule ſ{edition, and reduce i 
che Stare to an apparent k:azard. Inſup- | c 
prefling theſe commorions and cogitations Þ £ 
wr orapnrn men, he muſt be cloſe and reſer- Þ © 
ved, not dealing openly, or by dirett © | && 
fition ; bur redox by fe per{waſion, kind K 
admonicion, earneſt entreaty, or favoura- Þ 
ble chaſtiſement, reduce them to a better Þ f 
remper, and furniſh them with more ho- | © 
neſt principles. Bur, if he deal withare- ÞÞ 
tratory ſtubborn people, he muſt menace |} t 
them with authority, and terrific them | © 
with ſeverity, that ſo he may divert them ſh " 
from ſuch execrable enterpriſes ; perpetu- | !! 
ally meditating on the conſervation of the 
Commonwealth, which is canſummated Þ © 
by his endeavour for the felicity of Sub- Þ 

jects, 
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ks, and his extirparion of ſedition and 
diſcord,with their efficient cauſes. 

Ariftotle ſaith, that a inan may ſpeak 
doubtfully upon any occaſion twice, and 


'Þ beexcuſed: bur if he trip the third time, he 
'Þ & permitted to ſpeak no more in that 
| cauſe. Normufſt he be tedious or prolix ; 


| fora long-winded Orartion, cram'd with 
| Þ cart-rope ſpeeches,longer than the memory 
of man can farhom, doth bur talk them 


| into dulnefs, and ſooner ſtupifie their 


minds than quicken their attentions. And 


ÞF he muſt likewiſe ſuit his diſcourſe ro the 


capacity of his Auditory z for, he prodi- 
gals a Mine of Excellency ( ſaith one of 
our Learned Gentlemen ) that waſts a 
| terſe Orarion to an ignorant aſſembly, 
| where- Mercery himſelf, -were he Orator, 
| would loſe his: labour; - Therefore as his 
fpeech muſt nor be over-long, ( a faulr thar 
Ceſar ſometimes found Cato guilty of, and 
reproved him-for ) no-more muſt « be ob- 
| fcured with *#nigmaricatl fentences, or in- 
| ericate words,-which puzzle the Auditors 
| rather than profit them; and by labouring 
| in the explication of the terms, make rhem 
| forger the ſubjet and matter of the dif- 
| courſe, 

Now it importeth nor much whether his 
ſpeech 
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ſpeech be penn'd or rehearſed ; yet the rea- 
ons written are more ſolid, and penn'd 
with more diligence, if the matter require 
a long Oration. 

| His voice ſhould be manly, promiſing of 
oravity, not efteminacy, clear and audible; 
not ſo low as cannot well be keard, nor (0 
loud as to be tecrm'd bawling. 

And as he muſt be moderate in his 
ſpeech, fo it is requiſite that he be ot a 
remperate mind. Now, Nature hath fo 
ordered it, that there is a kind of combate 
or contention between the mind and body 
of man, ſu{pending and diverting his di{- 

ſition from che ttue end of vertue. For, 
the alluring irrexiating luſts of the body 
do labour ro oppre{s and cnſlave the mind, 
and the mind arned and fortified with xea- 
ſon, doth endeavour to refilk; and oppugn 
them : and that, vertue of ming, 4s called 
Temperance, which is employed in con- 
remning all pleaſures, cſpeczally thoſe hat 
are known by the fenſss ,,. as Tafie, and 
Touch 3-yet doth.it,not generally deteſt all 
pleaſures, but only 7x that ciwarrt VEr- 
rue and reafon, Now,fome plca{urcs there 
are by nature lawful; and others unlawtul; 
and both incident tothe mind, as well as 


the body, The corporcal pleaſures are 
; bred 


_—_ _ 
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bred up and born with us, ſo that with 
difticulty are they reſtrained, eſpecially in 
thoſe men that take more delight and 
complacency in the exerciſes of the body 
than thoſe of the mind, which renders 
them brutiſh and ſenſual. Therefore che 
body muſt (ubmic to the checks and con- 
troulment of the mind, and by this means 
[man may attain pertection. All Vertues 
conduce to the felicity of a Kingdom, bur 
Temperance alone 1s the preſcrvatrix of fc- 
licity'; for it keeps the State from that in- 
{tion which oftentimes ariſeth from ex- 
cels and immoderation, and hath ſubvertcd 
many tamous Cicies and Countries, Now 
every Senator ought to furniſh the King- 
dom with ſuch Laws as may puniſh rior 
and exceſs, lelt the Subjet being poylon'd 
therewith, Coverouſneſs ſpring up among 
tzem,the mother of all Vices. Ve read, 
har in Rome there were Laws and Ordi- 
ances made and enacted againkk exceſs 
ooth.in expences and apparel, The Lace- 
demonians did alſo keep their: feaſts in 
publike places, that no man ſhould dare to 
be waſtful in the ſight of other Citizens, 
and {o encourage rhem to an umitarion of 
heir luxuriouſne(s or extravagancy, Here- 
ofore, the Magiſtrares of Galia B-lgica al- 
G lowed 
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lowed of no Law nor Cuſtome that might | 4 
make the people effeminate. And atthis | co 
day, licentiouſneſs and immoderate expen- ff 0r 
ces are inhibired by Law in ſome parrsof || ge 
Itely. And ſince the luſts of men are infa- | M 
tiable, ( as appears by Carz:ne and his fel- J te! 
low-conſpirators, who being thriftleſs and | M 
licentious perſons, attempted to make war 
againſt the Commonwealth ) they muſt 
be held in with che bridle of the Law, fic 
And the Senator mult be free from intem- ht 
perancy, thac ſo he may be an example for hon 
others to follow and imitate ; wherein le ob 
him rake pattern by the ſeverity of the Þu 
Cenſores, who were the Maſters and Tu- de 
tors of civil temperance and modeſty : and be 
ſo by private- admonition, as well as pub-Jj "0 
likecaftigation, he may- withdraw then 5) 
from intemperance. Nor is this vert "< 
withour her Concomicants, Modeſty, jſt 
Baſktulneſs, Honeſty, and Continency, 0 
And by theſe, mans life is beautified, ador-W © 
ned, and made happy. Modeſty (fay the "© 
Stoicks ) 1s a vertue that containeth the Þ 
knowledge of decent ſpeech and ation, Br 
And whatſoever we ſpeak or do, we ought © 
to obſerve a mean, leſt we expatriate on! 
ſubjet more largely than neceffity 
quires, forgerting the Counſel of Solop, 


ui 
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quid 14m, Wherefore rye your ſelf to 2 
comely aecorum in all your words and aCtt- 
ons, compoſing your countenance, CyCsz 
geſture, morion, and your whole body to a 
modeſt poſture, thar the ſimpliciry and 1n- 
regrity of your intentions may thereby be | 
made maniteit and apparent. 
Baſhfulneſs ſomerimes gains a man 
much commendation ; and this qualifica- 
tion renders a man honeſt, and inducerh 
him tolead a good life, becauſe in all ati- 
ons it inſtru&s how ro avoid all reproach, 
obloquyzand villany, And as Juſtice for- 
bids the wronging of a perſon by act or 
deed ; ſo Baſhfulneſs reacheth a man not ro 
be offended :' for a good man doth not only 
voluntarily abſtain from doing injury, bur 
5, as it were,frightned from it by Baſhful- 
neſs. YetI mean not here, that Baſhtul- 
neſs thac 1s frequent with young men, and 
Offenders, becauſe they arc compelicd or 
conſtrained to that kind of ſhametac'd- 
neſs; and that perturbation of mind doth 
misbecome a grave and tempcrate perſon z 
Bur that that we hunr after, ariſeth from a 
vertuous diſpoſition, and fo gers a certain 
habir or exerciſe, accompanied with a fix- 
ed reſolution to avoid all evill : fo thar if ar 


any time through ignorance an crrour be 
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committed,we remain aſhamed ; which is 
Emmendable, Jul:;v Ceſar engaged with 
Pompeiuy the younger at Corduba, percei- 
ving his men ready to retreat, and feck for 
refuge by their heels, ſteps out into the 
front, and there in perſon behaved himſel 
manfullyzwhich the Souldiers feeing,coul! 
not for ſhame but turn about, and face the 
e 1cmy again ; being, partly by the valou: 
ot their General, and partly by their ow 
ſhamefac'dnels, inſtigated thereunto, 
There is ir: man a certain natural in- 
ſtin&of honeſty, prompting and ſpurring 
him on to the pertormance of all lawful 
actions,and diverting him from the perpe- 
tration of what is unlawful ; which pro- 
c-edeth from vertue ; and therein her "p 
nity reſterh, though ſometimes it arifer 
from tame, glory and opinion, Now, he 
that through diligent obſervarion under- 
ſtandeth what is meant by meaſure, order, 
and gravity, and obſerves this ſweet decs 
r4 11 his words and ations, making it his 
chicteſt care not to think or ſpeak any 


thing unfeemly , cfteminate, or licenti i 


ous, may be termed honeſt ; and the powel 
of honeſty is ſo great, that of ir ſelf ir ſu 
ficeth rodiſſwade men from an ignomut 
ous life, 


a 
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Among the number of vertues required 
in our Senator, Continency & Abſtinency 
challenge no mean place 3 for,they not 0n- 
ly contemn the iUecebre, or allurcements of 
inordinate deſires, but al{o withhold our 
eyes from benolding, cr our hands from 
taſtning on chem. Nor is there a more no- 
ble ſpe&tacle, than to ſce men contented 
with what nature and induſtry hath allot- 
ted, without covering whar appcrtains tO 
others ; which they might calily do, did 
they bur conlider, that Natura pants conter- 
ta: Nature will be fatished with mean 
commons. Paul ef nyliu 18 highly extol- 
led for his continency, who converted no 
part of the vaſt wealth that was brought 
out of Macedonia and Spain to his own pri- 
vate uſe, bur delivered the whole into the 
publike Exchequer ; choo{ing rather to be 
termed poor, than branded with the name 
of deceirful : Ard ajter his expiration, his 
goods being ſold under the Launce ( ut: 
mos era!, according to cuſtome ) there was 
not left a ſufficicnt competency for his 
Wife to live on. The example of Scrpro 


| Africans is admirable, who in his grecncr 


years, at the taking of Carthage, being bur 
twenty years old, had there ( among many 
otner Captives ) a Virgin of incomparable 

3 beauty, 
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beauty,yert did he not offer to deflower her, 
bur gave her toa man unto whom fhe was 
| formerly berrothed ; and beſtowed all that 

old upon her for a dowry , which her 
Friends offered for her redemption, We 
therefore judge ir neceſſary that our Sena- 
cor be continent, imitating Peyrcles 1n his 
advice to Sophocles his Aſſociate, and Prz- 
tor at Rome ; who fixing his eye on a beau- 
titul Roman Damoſe], whom they mer ac- 
cidentally in their way to the Senate- 
houſe, and being ſomewhat too large 1n 
her commendation ; told him,thar a Sena- 
tor mult not only keep hands free from 
corruption, bur alſo chaſte eycs, that caft 
no wanton glances, becauſe they are grand 
inftigations ro luſt. Wherefore, 1t was 
judged an a& of difcretion in Cato the Cen- 
ſor, to turn Lucius Quintu Flaminrus out of 
the Senate for his incontinency ; becauſc 
he being Conful in Frazce, permirtred a 
common Strumpet, at hcr requeſt, to ſtrike 
a Priſoner that had his Sentence paſt,wtth- 
our offence, Nay, Marlizs was deveſted 
of that dignity,for kiſfing his own VV ife1n 


the ſight of his own Daughter. And $4 


Lyſti:s for adultery, and light ations, was 
excluded from fitting ( had it been ſo witi 


us, Henry Marti tad never reſtcd fo long 
in 
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inthe Parl:ament-Houſe, ) I omit ſpea- 
king of Alexander the Great, with many 
more, who by their continency gain'd no 
leſs honour than by their martial tri- 
umphs., 

Now, It 15 moſt certain, that there 15 
nothing brings more diſhonour to the dig- 


| nity of a Senator, than a leud, debauched, 


inconcinent lite z becauſe it procureth pri- 
vare obloquy or reproach, and detaceth,or 
at leaſt blemiſhech che Majeſty of com- 
manding. 
Sardanapalus (pun out his dates among 


the Diſtafi-bearers, I mean women, con- 


ſuming all his rime in incontinent exer- 
ciſes, waſting both his internal and exter- 
nal ſubſtance upon wanton women, and 
the pleaſing his guſt; as appears by thar 
Epitaph, which, living, he commanded to 
be engraven on his Tomb, 


Exe, Bibe, Lude, 


| Which Ar:fotle chancing to ſpy,ſtopt, and 


read; and ſmiling, ſaid, It was fitter to be 


| fixed on the grave of an Oxe, than the 
| Tombof a Prince. 


All pleaſures that are not reduced tO nes 


| ceſlity and honeſty, are reproachful z and 


G 4 thoſe 
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thoſe above all, draw men to vice and un- 
cleanne(s moſt, that are diſcerned by the 
rouch and taſte, Wherefore the Coun- 
ſellor muſt be carctul, that neither his own, 
nor the lifc of his Subjecs,be implunged in- 
ro the mire of voluptuouſneſs and obſcenity; 
which may be ſoen effe&ted, by removing 
all occaſions of intemperancy. The Lace- 
dxmonians uſed ro ſhew thetr drunken ſer- 
vants to their children,that they,beholding 
their ſordidneſs and beſtiality, might ab- 
hor the vice of exceſſive compotation. But 
it were to be wiſhed rhat we could follow, 
as well as read theſe inſtances, Great was 


the modcration and temp. rance of the An-' 


cients in their dict; for, they lived not to 
eat, butdideattro live: Though in theſe 
our modern times the plague of intempe- 
rance is ſo epidemical, that more men are 
infected with, and periſh thereby, than by 
rhe rage or fury of war ; and it is the mode 
for them to drink other mens healths fo 
long, till at laſt they drink away their own, 
Who would not then commend A. Curiu 
the Roman Senator, that had rather the 
E mbafſadors fent by the Samnites ſhould 
find him at a homely ſupper, quenching his 
thirſt in a woodden Bowl, than ſurroun- 
ned or accommodated with all the variety 
Nature 


CRE. 
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Nature or Art could affuru > Nay,he refu- 
ſed the Gold they preſented him with z 
ſaying, I had rather command thoſe thar 
arerich, than be rich, I need not mention 
Fabricius, Fabim, Tuhero, Cato and Scipto, 
whoſe tempcrare and fober lives have cter- 
nized their names. MHorterſius went not 
without a reproof, for preſenting his 
Gueſts with a boyl'd Peacock, at a Supper 
prepared for the Augurs. And Caſſius was 
thought intcmperare; for drinking a little 
water in publike , and not enduring thirſt 
for a ſmall time. Yet do we not tyc our 
Senator toſo much ſtrineſs, but only to 
moderation in all things. Duroz1u4 was IC- 
moved from the Senate, becauſe that he 
being a Tribune,made null the Law tor the 
reſtraint of feaſting. 

Surely, the Roman State was altoge- 
thcr happy in ſuch Senators, that were not 
only Maſtcts of Counſcl, but Tutors of 
Vertue and good Manners, Now , that 
the people ot Rome were temperate, cven 
to admiration, may be conjectured from 
what 1s reported of them : when the 
preſents which Pyrrbu King of Eprre, after 
his overthrow, brought to Rome,were pub- 
Itkely ſhewn, hoping thereby to gain the 
good will of the People, there was not one 

among 
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among them, thar did ſo much as offer ts 
firerch forch his hand to lay hold on any of 
chem; ſo as that King ſaw himſelf wie © 
vanquiſhed ar once, as well by continency, ay 
as force of arms, Bur, when exceſs found be 
footing 1n Rome, after the victory obtained b 
in Aſa, and that che people began to wan- al 
ronize through plcnty and idlenefs ; ona 
ſuddenzthe civil diſcipline of Temperance S 
and Parſimony was negle&ed ; and in lia} 
thereof, Avaritiouſneſs attcnded with 1 { 
Legion of other vices, ſoon entred amone ſl 
the Roman Legions, and ( it we may cre- 
dit Salut ) brought their City to a ſad and 
lamentable Cataſtrophe. Nor indeed is 
there any thing that ſooner works the 
ruine of King , Kingdom, and Subjetts, 
than exceſs. Diogenes ſceing a Bill upon 
the door of a Prodigals houſe , which 
ſhewed it was to be let; ſaid, I knew very 
well thar Houſe was ſo full of meat and 
wine, that ere long it would vomit out the 
Maſter. Now tis moſt certain,that immo- 
derate pampcring, and exceſſive drinking, 
waſterh the ſtreogrth of the body, and pre- i 
judicerth the mind, Notableis that Law of 
Solon, whereby that Senator was thought 
to deſerve death, that was addj&ed tothe 
vice of drunkenneſs, 
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Philip che Macedonian King being over- 
come with drink, paſt ſentence upon a wo- 
man : ſhe forthwith made her appeal ; and 
being demanded to whom, replied, To Phi- 
kp being ſober, And without doubr, exceſs 
in drinking depraves the judgement of 
man; inſomuch , that Kings are made 
Slaves, old Folks become Children, Wiſe 
men are infatuated and made fools, and 


fools turned to mad men. Burt our Scnator 


ſhall obſerve the old rule : 


MiTpoy \' #mi meg zpiroy. 


A mediam is to be obſerved in all things : 
we muſt cat and drink for neceſſity, not 
ſatiety ; following the advice of rhe Poer 
Anacharſis , who uſually ſaid, The firſt 
draught was of neceffity, the ſecond of fu- 
perfluity, and the third of madne{s. Be- 
11des, 1t were unſeemly in a Counſellor to 
have bloud-ſhor eyes, a furious counte- 
nance,and a ſftammering ſpeech ; all which 
imperictions arc the cuſtomary atten- 
dants of drunkenneſs : Nor will it become 
him,overcome with meator drink,to {nore 


| away the night, butonly touſe both with 


{o much moderation.as that they may only 


continue health, and make the body agile 
and 


76 
and fit for ation. For, by moderate diet 
we find, notonly the mind, but the body 
more ſubmiſſive and obedient ; when as 
faticty and exceſs is the ſ{cpulchre of the 
one, and the corruption of the other, We 
find Troy to be ruinatcd through the excels 
of the Inbabitanes ; when as otherwiſe it 
mighr have ſtood to this day : 


Invaduit urbem ſomno, Vtnoque ſepuli am, 


But, although we . diſcommend excels in 
both, as a thing misbecoming, and very 
hainous ; yet our Senator mult be ſure not 
to te avaricious, niggardly , and cloſe- 
fiſted, becauſe it is an argument of a bale 
ſervile ſpirit,to debar himſelf of that com- 
lineſs and order that is required in the Fa- 
mily of ſuch a pcrſon. Therefore private 
exceſs mult-be baniſhed, and publike mag- 
Zificence maintained; and as needleſs and 
ſuperfluous delicacy is tro be avoyded much 
more than penury and niggardlineſs; 
And, as immoderate expences arc known 
to be prejudicial both ro the Eſtate, Body, 
and Mind : fo neceſſary and convenient 
fare is both comly and wholſome ; and this 
mult be obſerved with reſpect to the place, 


time and perſons. For, wci rcad, that 
L.Ta- 
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L, Tubero making a publike Feaſt, covered 
all his beds with the skins of Kids; and in 
ſo doing was judged indifcreer, and igno- 
rant in the knowledge of what apperrtained 
to publike honour and dignity ; and for 
this ſame tact, loſt the Office of Pretor. 
Notable was that quip that a Duke be- 
ſtowed upon a Prince, to this purpoſe ; 
who with his noble retinue being itvited 
toa Collarion, the Prince altogether igno- 
rant of any mode uſed at Court, or in- 
deed common civility, ſuffered them to be 
ſeared without cuſhions ; which the Duke 
perceivingyput his Cloak under him tn lieu 
thereof ;' and all his followers in imitatt- : 
on of him, did the ſame; and aatrer their 
repaſt, left their Cloaks upon the ſtools, 
and were departing : at which the Prince 
ſomewhat amazed, told them, they forgot 
their cloaks : No, no, replied the Duke, 
an 't pleaſe your Majeſty, it is not our cu- 


| ſtometo be ſo uncivil, as co carry our Cu- 


ſhions along with us : then did he begin 
tounderſtand the miſtake, and went away 
aſhamed, Next to Temperance, Juſtice 1s 
a Vertue to be very much followed by our 
Senator z of which in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of Juſtice and her concomtants, which our 
Sexator ought to be adorned with. 


Ature hath made all things in them- 
ſelves good, certain, perte&, andin 
all refpets abfolute ; which was the rca- 
fon that induced the Stoick to believe, that 
to live according to Nature was the chiet 
felicity of man : for, Nature is the Condyu- 
arix & Tutoreſs of perfect life, —_ 
us in our obedience tothe Author thereot, 
Now,this harmony of Nature may be fitly 
called Juſtice forthis is that Vertue (and 
indeed Regia Yirtutum, the Queen of all 
Vertues ) which labours in defence of the 
Law, and preſervation of the conſent of 
Nature ; fince whatſoever complics with 
Nature, is Juſt ; and whar diflenteth, un- 
juit, Such men therefore, that follow the 
digates of Nature, are juſt ; being it is 
contrary to Nature to think ill cither of 
God or Man, VVhereupon Juſtice is of 
three ſorts, ( though there be many ſubd 
viſions) Natural , Humane, and Di 
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The firſt foundation of Juſtice natural, 
proceeds from Nature her ſelf ; which in- 
tormes us to do as we would be done by : 
Quod t1bi fiert non Us, alter: ne fecerts, This 
natural equiry commanderh us to abſtain 
fromdoing injury,or offending of any per- 


fon whartſozver. And by this ligament, 


men are conglutinated or co-united with a 
mutual affc&ion and bond of amity, In 
that Age, which is known by the name of 
e/ftas aurea, among the Pocts ; by the help 
of narural Juſtice only, deceit, fraud, or in- 
jury had no refidence upon Earth; rhey 
were zox-entta, no ſuch things ro be found 
in Nature. Then was there no ſedirion, 
rumults,or hatred ; bur benevolence,fideli- 
ty, grue love, and real affetion. The Law- 
yers Profeſon was nor in uſc, pleading 
and wrangling was unknown to them ; for, 
equity and Fuftice derermined all things, 
and all things were common ; every man 
thought that his own goods did belong as 
much to his 'neighbour as to himſelf, They 
that lived in that Age were enforced and 
confined ro vertue and honeſty, becauſe 
they knew not vice, and by natural inftin 
were {timulaxed to the excrcite of mens 
Ot this happy time Orzd (ings moſt excel- 
ently, = 


Aurea 
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Aurea prima ſata eft etas, que Vindice nullo, 
Sponte ſua,ſine lege,fiden —_— colebat ; th 
Pena,metuſyue aberant nec ſupplex turba time- 
Judicts oraſut, ſed erant ſine judice twts, ( bat 


But, as ſoon as the Sun of truth declined, 
and began to be obſcured with the caligi- 
nous miſts of vice ; immediately the minds 
of men were depraved, and they headlo 

without fear or wit implunged thetnſclves 
into an Ocean of filtnineſs. Then every 
man ſhiclded himſelf againſi Verrue, quite 
contrary to his tormer principles ; butat- 
rerwards it was a practice among them, 
lawful, to ſcandalize and prejudice all per- 


ſons, whether in goods, or good name to i" 
lead a brutiſh, inhumane lite ; abuſe that by 


excellent gifc of Reaton, and employ itin 
the excrciſe of vicez as the ſame Poet 
hath it, | | 


Protinus eruptt vene pejorts 1n eUVum 

Omne nefas,fugere pulor,Lerumnquefideſque, 
In quorum ſubiere locumsjraud:[que zdolique, 
Inſidieque, & vis, & amor ſceleratus babeud, 


And ſurely that deluge of a 428 had 
over-run the whole race of mankind, 


had 
not 
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not che force of nature and reaſon in ſome 
few, oppoſed,and ſtood as a trench againſt 
the fury ot this inundation, Thar ſmall 
reſidue of men ( proclaiming war againſt 
vice) did fo work upon them ( that lived 
like bruces ) by perſwaſion, as to reduce 
them ro humanity ; informing them how 
to live, rot only by words, bur alſo by 
orks; what Civility, Vertue,and Honour 
was,and what wa> the original of Laws in 
ities and Countries : ſo that hereby they 
nighe be jn:tructed in thoſe things that 
ere good,honeſt, and civill, From hence 
he precepts of vertue took their original, 
and vaſt volumes of the duty and manncrs 
of men were compoſed, This conſtderatt- 
Mn of humane nature and the Univerſe, 
vas epitomized in one word by the Gre- 
Ians, c7Z, - Sepia, Or wildome; and the Au- 

hors thercot were termcd Sg, or VWiſe- 
en, who aftcrwards ( 'accoraing to tic 

xample of Pythagoras, ) named themſclves 
Philoſophers. And by this means the light 
of humane reaſon and nature,that was be- 
negrocd with the clouds of vice, did rca(- 
ume its priſtine luſtre and ſplendor, and 
ndowed us with the knowledge of divine 
and humane things ; which knowledge 1s 
alled Philoſophy. Thus was that golden 
mn - world 
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world reſtored. Now, that duty which 
natural Juſtice promprs us to obſerve to 
our Parents4ts called Picty ; which was the 
reaſon, that eAzeas by the Homer of our 
Latine Poets was ſtyled Pious «Eres, 
The Daugiter of C:m-02 was adorned with 
this Vcrcue; for ſhe fed her Father with 
her own milk, being condemned to die, 
and thereby did eternize her name. This 
Juftice dorh alſo oblige us ro nouriſh and 
cizcriſh all perſons in diſtreſs ; defend and 
govern himſclf : for, he that by wiltul ob- 
ſtinacy deſtroys himſelf by famine, negli. 
gence, or violent death, 1s judged anence- 
my,and no friend to Nature, By this Ju 
ſtice natural, we are engaged to relieve and 
refreſh our neccfſicated friends and ncigh- 
bours, and by generation to propagate 
poſterity 5 which is called z0dſa eternmts: 
propagation 1s a knotty Eternity ; for,by 
the iſſue of our loyns we do as It were ty: 
a knot, and thercby lengthen our name and 
tamily. Socrates defineth this natural [u- 
ſtice thus : It is the Science of good and 
evill according to rature ; which that man 
that excrciſ{cs, dcſcrves the term of a good 
mans and it he communicate it to others 
the title of a good Citizen ; becauſe tha 
he 15 not only bencficial ro himfelf, butto 
orher 
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others alſo, They that Nature hath been 
ſo prodigal unto, as ro beſtow fingular 
gitrs, and incomparable endowmcnrs on, 
ought to tranſcend all orhers in this natu- 
ral Juſtice, as much as they do in their na- 
rural parts; otherwiſe they will have 
bur a mean repute ( it any atall in the 
world. | 

The next is Juſtice divine 3 wherebyſe 
are obliged and bound ro acknowleMge, 
love,nzonour,reverence,adore,and worthip 
God: And it hath pleaſcd Nature to im- 
_ tiiis knowledge in man; as it thicre- 

y ſhe would intimate unto us, that all 
otaer creatures do only teed and pamper 
their bodies, whenas Man ſhould aime ar 
a more noble marke, 45. tic Deity, Nor 
is there any people upon earth but adore 
ſome God or other, a: ditold ir a duty in- 
cumbent upon every one of cl:em ſo to do, 
Now all che ſubſtance and force of this 
Juſtice is contained 1n Religion, which 1s 
tie worſhip of God, Bur being t: at 15a 
different {ubjc& trom wiat we tntend to 
expatriate on, we thall leave the profecutt- 
on thereof to the Cicrgy. 

Humane Juitice, waich 1s alſo termed 
ſometimes c1vil, 1s of an obſcure and hid- 
den nature; for, although ic receive its 

H 2 being 
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being from Juſtice natural, and rheretore 
the precepts and uſe thereot carry lirtle or 
no {ceeming difficulty along with them : 
yetis it not truly conceived, unleſs it be by 
{uch whoarecither endued with a kind of 
divine nature, or have been employed inal! 
ſorgs of vertue. For, this Verrue requireth 
ai zarned, Wiſe man, who reaſonably, 
coffiantly and voluntarily praGiferh ut, 
And ſuch our Senator ſhould be. 

All civil Juſtice conſiſts, partly 1n the 
preſcrvation of humane ſociety, and is 
partly exerciſed ina Gourr of Judicarture, 
This Vertue approverh of no unlawful, 
crucl,or barbarous ation ; but embracerh 
honeſty,tranquillity and peace ; endeavou- 
ring to keep men trom ſedition,malice,and 
enmity; not coveting alzeza bona; but, 
uriurque ſuum tiiluers; gives every One 
tacir due. By this Verrue our Counſellor 
Dccomes a detender of the common peo- 
pie; tie Proteftor of the innocent and 
Orphans; and a debaſer of the proud and 
haught : a Lover of thoſe that are good, 
a friend to truth, and an cAcmy tO vice,and 
conſcquently to vicious perſons. The 
toundation of this Vercue is fidelity; which 
Crcero defines to be a conſtant and true 
performer of promiſe, A juſt Senator 
therefore 
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therefore afhirms the cruth, ſticks cloſe ro 
his promiſe ; ſtandeth to compacts ; rcſto- 
rethwhar he borrows z and 1s not compel- 
led to be fairhfull by Law, teſtimony, or 
oath, but by his own free will and conſci- 
ence; labouring to keep under injuſtice, 
and co ſee that the weaker ſort be not over- 
powred- by the ſtronger ; that might over- 
come nor right. Valiant menzin his judge- 
ment, deſerve to be crowned with reward 
and idje, puny-ſpiriced fubjects, the lath 
of puniſhment z and by theſe two, punith- 
ment and preferment, tl.e benc fr of a 
Commonwealth is infinuely promoted, 
In the diſtribution of offices, he is directed 
by rhe rule of uprightneſs and equity z ha- 
ting to be greaz'd inthe fiſt with bribery, 
rcputing thoſe worthy of moſt ample ho- 
nour,who can lay claim to the greatcit mc- 
rit, Which is a thing to be very much inf1- 
ſed onin a Kingdom,orRepublick; becauſe, 
Honos virtutes premium, Honour 1s the rc- 
ward of vertue; and as due to a deſcrving 
per{5n,as wages toan hired ſervant : which 
was tie reaſon, that wrought the Antients 
toercd ſtarely Tmages, triumphal Arches ; 
and publike {epulctres, open commenda- 
tion, and the like, were conferred on men 
of ſervice and defert. Now they that arc 
H 3 novly 
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nobly educated,vertuouſly enclined, grave 
and ancient,deſ{erve honour and reverence; 
and that either by arg 39 head'or bo- 
dy,in giving them place : And,as goods are 
ot three ſorts, w:!z, goods of the mind, 
_ of the body, and goods of Fortune ; 

o they arcall inconterring of. honour to 
be reſpete], Tuerctore thoſe of the mind 
aſſume tie farſt place ; thoſe of the body 
thenext, and thoſe of Fortune the laſt, as 
the meaneſt in value and worth , though 
now adaies of moit cfteem in the eye of the 
World. All theſe things our Senator muſt 
be skill'd in ; and in the diſtribution of ofi- 
ces, and conterring of honours,he mult ob- 
ſerve equaliry, the balance of Juſtice; 
wherewich every mans manners, vertues 
and actions are poized- and examined, In 
which he muft be very circumipett and un- 
byaſlcd, Icft he prove 'partial, leaning to 
one {ide more than another ; and'{o.come 
off with the term of an unequal Judge. 
For, he that beſtovs honour, and accumu- 
lates favours upon the undeferving, dotha 
manifeſt injury to thoſe that can plead de- 
ſert; and fo by conſequence is an unjuſt 
Judge, VWherectore Philoſophers give us a 
dcfinition of rais juitice, as followeth : Ir 
1S an habit of the mind deſtined ro com- 
mon 
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mon utility ; giving honour to every per- 
ſon that may be judged worthy of ic. And 
among thoſe vertues that plead for an inte- 
reſt in humane (octety, equality is neitter 
thelaſt,nor the leaſt;theexcrcifing the office 
of a Handmaid or Lady of honour to that 
Queenof Vertues, Jultice: Nor doth ſhe 
remove a hairs-breadth trom her, bur 
ſticks cloſe ro her principles and precepts. 
Now this equality in juit pondering and 
weighing things, and perſons, uſcrh a dou- 
ble manner of proceeaing ; the one ordina- 
ry,and the other common ; one judging by 
number, weight, and mcaſure ; the other 
more difhc1le and fecrer, that 15, welgi.ing 
every thing by reaſon and judgement. 
Which knowledge is only arrained by 
wiſe men, and thoſe that are cxcrcifſed ta 
great affairs, and matters of imporrance 
and weight; and the other by t..olc taar 
are chicfly employed in barrating, buying 
and felling. Let our Senator be <k1ili'd in 
that knowledge that proceeds from reafon 
and judgement, that he may thereby un- 
deritand how to diſtribure offices, confer 
hogours, beſtow gifts, what is duc co every 
perſon, juſt, good, and indifterent in all 
things, perſons, and places. This equaliry 
IS at excellent qualification, and of emi- 
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nent uſe and ſervice ina Kingdom. And 
where Counſellors are ignorant therein, 
we find but raw and weak conſultation, 
and all things managed at randome, with- 
out any thing of cercainty ; to the diſtur- 
bance of publike ſociety. : 
Another kind of juice there 1s, which 
is commonly called juitice forraign, not 
much unlike this before mentioned, chiefly 
converſant about judgement ; whoſe foun- 
dation is the Law, and whoſe prop or ſup- 
port is the judgement of wiſe, ſolid, dif- 
creet Senators, Before {uch time ( as 15 al- 
ready mentioned ) tizat written Laws were 
found out, each man was his own Legiſla- 
cor,and preſcribed his own peculiar Laws, 
not diving into the books of Law-makers 
or DoQtors for preceprs or inſtructions : 
For, then thatpure and immaculate Vir- 
gin Juſtice had her reſidence in the mind of 
man, diEtaring unto him Laws and Pre- 
cepts, wiereby he led an upright lite, 
withour excrciting any fraud, deceit or 
colluton, Bur, as ſoon as men, tired wit" 
the ſtrict difcipline of juſtice, began to co- 
vet their netghbours goods, offer injurics, 
and negle& the reſtauration of what they 
had taken up upon credits immediately 
hatc,diſimularion, enmity and war ſprung 


up: 
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up, and gave way tothe invention of mar- 
tial weapons, as well offenſive as defenſive; 
and that in fo furious a manner, as mighr 
force Juſtice, nay, compel Jupiter him(clt 
ro give place : thus, as ſweet-tongucd Od 


ſings, 
— Terras Aflrea reltquit, 


She made her ſelf wings, and flew to hea- 
ven for ſanEtuary,where ever ſince ſhe hath 
raken up her habitation. And hence it 1s 
that we have recourſe to heaven 1n our 
dayly Orizons for juſtice. - Homer uſcd 
toterm Kings inſpired with the wiſdome 
of good Government,Sons of Jupiter: and 


- we ſtyle them, Gods Vicegerents, And 


fince reaſon cannot prevail with us fo far, 
as thereby to lead a quier, peaceable, and 
juſt life 5 we muſt have recourſe to juſtice ; 
who by her Laws admoniſherh, correCts, 
and honours us, preparing rewards for 
good, and ſtoring up puniſhments for evill 
actions, This juſtice ( according to Ulpid- 
2w ) 15 a conſtant defire; or fixed reſolution 
to beſtow upon every man that which of 
right belongs unto him. Now the ordain- 
ing and enaCting ot Laws, appertains to 
a Counſellor, as the moſt diſcreet pR_ 
an 
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fic for that office. And Plato teacherh, tha; | 
theſe things are to be obſeryed in conlticy- & 
ting Laws, A&s, or Ordinances, TheLe-N; 

iſlator muſt ena&t them with a paternal 
Ge that may cauſe a reciprocation of fil 
al duty : not with a Lordly, tyrannical in- 
tent, yer framing them to the cerror of ma- 
lefators,wao neither regard Law,nor rea- 


| as 
ſon; according to that known Hexame- BN | 
| | | vi 

Sic woloſic jubeo ;, ſtat pro ratione voluntas, 8 
IEA n 
My-will is the only Law that I own or. 
acknowledge, Beſides, he mult be furc ih; 
that his Laws contain no more preſcripti- Þ , 


on of commands, than diſcipline of man- 
vers ; that the ſevericy of the one may be | | 
mitigated by the gentleneſs of the otver. | 
And the intent *Y, end of all Law is, that 
men may be felicitated thereby, as far as 
comes within the compaſs of humanity; 
and that offenders may receive a puniſh- 
ment ſucable to their crimes, of neceſſiry, 
and not on ſet purpoſe : which moved J«- 
ſtintaz to make a triple diviſion of legal 
precepts: To live honeſtly, prejudice no 
man, and give to every one his due. He 
therefore that doth abandon the Law, and 

| follows 


ll 
1n- 
a 
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hat 
LU 
| Bdomis guilty of a notorious crime, as well 


nal 


follows the dictates of his own corrupr 
will, contemning the Statutes of a King- 


as he that denies God, Nature, or Reaſon. 
Herachtm, that ſtream'd away his time in 
tears, was wont to ſay, That all men were 
as deeply engaged to detend their Laws, 
as the walls of their City; and his reaſon 


| was, becauſe that a wall-leſs City mighr 
| bepreſerved, bur a Lawleſs one could ne- 
| ver, by all the ſtrength of humane inventi- 
lon. For by Laws they expel idlencfs, the 


mother of Vice, which renders the mind 
cffeminate, and makes it grow wanton. 
Cato ſaid as truiy, as pithily, Nehil agenao, 
male agere didicerunt : By doing nothing,the 
people learn'd to do ill. Diodoruw men- 


| tions a certain Law that was among the 
Egyptians, whereby every Subject was 


coinpelled to-give in his name tothe Magt- 
ſtrares, wirball declaring what Kind of 
life he moſt afteRed, how he lived, and 


{ hat Art he exerciſed : And if he were 
tound to give a falſe accountot his life,he 
| wasput todeath. Draco (ccing the Citi- 


zens waſteſul, male a Law, that he thar 
was found idle ſhould be executed ; which 
being too ſevere and rigid, Solon did qua- 


| like, puniſhing that offence with infamy 


only. 


" | 
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only. By the imperial Law it 1s provided ſſh 
that idlc, {loathful, and rthirifcleſs Subjeaſbe 


be either whipt to death, or enflavcd, f 
every Kingdom there are certain excrciſe 
borh for peace and war : Some are bred 

Clergy-men, Counſellors, and Judge, 
others, Captains, Commanders, and Soul. 


diers : that ſo the Kingdom may be furni. 


ſhed with Subje&s in Peace or Var, and 


by their ations ene Country may bede. if 


fended from the invading enemy, and her 
Territories or skires enlarged, Nor mul 
Laws be often altered ; for, as ſoon as the 
people perceive any mutation, their mind; 
being prone to innovation, they preſent!y 
deſire all the reſt be changed and ſubver- 
ted ; though ſometimes neceflicy requires 
that they be correfted or reformed. The 
leaſt mutation in a Kingdom, is of dan- 
gerous conſequence, breeding a contempt 
of Laws, and tedition alſo. Wherefore tlc 
Lorrenſes had a Law, that if any man did 
invent a new Law, he ſhou!d propoſe itto 


the people 1n publike, with a halcer about } 
his neck ; to the end, that if it were judged i 


5ngmng or unprofitable, he ſhould be 
orthwith hang'd, as an Author of evill. 
And it doth very much concern Princes 


and Counſellors to walk according t | 


thoſe 
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led choſe Laws they ordain ; for it is odious to 
eQ, 
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be Legiſlator, & Legs vielator , a Law-ma- 
ker, and a Law-breaker : for there 1s no- 
thing that Subjcas ſo much look upon, as 
the lives of their Superiors, 


Reo15 ad exemplum tots componitor orb1s. 


[All Nations, all the World over, follow 
[the example of a King : which if he ſteer 


his aftions according to Juſtice, finds Sub- 
js obedient and loyal, who will keep 
cloſe to their allegeance, Selewcus made a 
Law, that whoſoever was taken in adulte- 
ry ſhould be deprived of borh his cycs. 
Afterwards his Son was found guilty of 
that Crime : his Subjects went to mediate, 
deliring him to ſign his pardon z but thicir 
ſuit prevailed no otherwiſe, then that 
firſt he cauſed one of his Sons cyes to be 
put out, and then one of his own ; that {0 
the ſeverity and reputation of Law might 
be obſerved, and that the force thereof 


| Might be in more eſteem than the autbort- 


| tyot men, The cnds why Laws were OTI- 


dained,were two: The one, that men may 
underſtand Juſtice,and have entertainment 
among them ; the other, that it may con- 


| tinue, The firſt, is the duty of thc Law- 


ma<ctcr, 
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maker, who framerth the people in the 
mould of Vertue. And the ſecond is the 
Office of the Judge, who is to ſuppreſs the 
exorbitancies of offenders, and preſerve} 
the rights and priviledges of his Country, | 

Now ir often falls out, that dubious buj. 
neſſes, and thoſe matters of concernment 
r00,Aare brought betore a Judge ; expecting 
his determination. VVuacrciore he muſt re- 
duce that to equality, which he tninketh 
unequal : not unlike a line cut into unequal 
parts,and that part which is tound roo lon 

is cut ſhorter, and ſoadded to the other: 
Sodoth the Judge, who is the Living Lay 
and Oracle of the Kingdom. Nor mult 
he paſs a ſentence upon any matter, or de- 
' Cideany cauſe, before he hath heard both 
Plaintiff and Defendant, and examinedall f 
their Witneſſes ; For,as Sexeca hath ir mol 
excellently, 


Que ſlatutt aliquid parte tnaudita altera ; 
fEquum licet ftatuerit haud equw fuerit. 


He muſt be voyd of all paſſion, hate, ot | 
partiality : one that ſcorns bribery, wil 
not be daunted with menaces, or tiireatned 
out of che truth, or moved by the ſubrilty 
of adulation: for, where a Judge, Magi 

: rate, } 


{ Image carries this repre 
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ffrarc,or Senator is ſubjc to paſſion,there 
is little, or indeed no Juſtice in his Judica- 
thre : nor is there any one thing that poy- 
ſons a Commonwealth or Kingdom more, 


| chen corrupt and unjuſt Magittrates. 


uſtice of old was by Philoſophers pain- 

red like a beauriful Virgin, having a ſevere 
rave Countenance, penetrating Cyes, a 
chaite look, inclining to romney which 
entation, thar 

Judges ought to be incorrupr, chaſte, ſe- 
vere, ſharp- wtrted, good, grave, conſtanr 
and inexorable, Camtyſes, King of Perſta, 
cauſed the $kin of an unjuſt Judge to be 
flea*d,and hung up in the Courr,as a terror 
to all thoſe char were unjuſt in their ſen- 
rence. Solo: being demanded, How a King- 


| dom might beſt be preſerved 5; anſwered, 


By the Peoples obedience to Superiour au- 


| thority, and the Magiſtrates fubſcriprion 


tothe Law. And Bras uſcd roſay, Thar 
place was moſt ſecure, where men ſtood in 
aweof the Law, noleſs than ofa Tyrant. 
Itisa ſhame and reproach to a Nation to 
have Laws, thac like the Spiders web, en- 
tangle the weak and ſimple, and lerthe 
firong and mighty eſcape, Which our Se- 
nator muſt very diligently obſcrve, and 
continually provide tlat the Laws be pre- 
{erved inviolable, Juitice 


_ 


Juſtice admits 
among Moral Philoſophers,and that is Di- 
ſtribuctive and Commurative, Juſtice Di- 
ſtributive, is that that reſpe&s equality in 
the diſtribution of reward or puniſhment, 
according to Geometrical proportion, For, 
as there are ſeveral degrees of crimes and 
offences perpetrated by the imptous ; (0 
rhere arelikewiſe of the merits of deſerving 
and vertuous perſons ; In regard that the 
circumſtances ot p2rſons, pony and time, 
do oftentimes aggravate the crime. As for 
inſtance ; He t::at off-nds a Magiſtrate, de- 
{crves a higaer puniſhment than he that 
oftends a private perſon : And he that com- 
mits an inſolency in the Church during 
divine {crvice, or in Court bcfore a Judge 


verely corrccd, than it theſe circumſtan- 
ces did nor accompany the fault, Andin 
like manncr, the different conditions of 
men in the diſtribution of recompences,or 
conferring of honours, mult be narrowly 
conſidered and pricd into. 

Wherefore it 1s apparent, that in the 
diſtribution of honour, as well as in the 
infliting of puniſhment, this Gcomerri- 
cal proportioa mult be obſcrved z becaule 
that by this means ve obſerve tne fame 
propot- 


The Sage = L 


of anotner diviſion 


litting upon the Bench, muſt be more ſe- 
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proportion between perſons, as we do be” 
tween things ; and. though there be an in- 
equality of meaſure, yet will there be an 
equalicy of reaſon. As thus : He that hath 
2 double ſhare of merit, twice as much as 
another man, deſerves a double recom- 
pence according to the Geometrical pro- 
portion, which differs from the Arithme- 
tical, obſerved in Juſtice Commurarive : 


tor the latter re{(pects the equality of quan- 
tity, and things diſtributable, withour re- 


Fcard tro the merits or demerits of a per 


10n. 

Juſtice Commurative 1s that that looks. 
upon equality and faith in contracts, bar- | 
cains, humane commerces and negotiatt- 
ons; as buying, ſelling, borrowing, and 
the ike. As for example ; the ſame ſortof 
wine; oy], corn, cloath, or other vendible 
commoditics,is ſold ro aMagiſtrate as well 
astoa Mechanick. Burt now let us come to 
her Concomitants, 

And firſt of Piery ; by which we pleaſe 
God, and get repute among men. Numa 
Pompilizc,to get credit by the Religion thar 
he tramed for the Romans ( counterfeiting 
Piety )induced them to belicve that he and 
his Wife eXgersa uſed to convene with the 


Gods in a certain place conſecrated to 
I Cainenas 
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Camena, and there did receive the Laws 
and Religion the Romans were to follow ; 
ſo that rhey that neither by rhe ſoftneſs of | 
perſwaſion, nor the violence of compulk.. Þ 
on could be reduced to Religion ; by a þ 
counterfeit colour of Piety were brought | 
to be very religious. And if fo among 
them, how will the true Religion prevall 
among us that are Chriſtians > Yer inRe- | 
ligion two things are to be declined, :z, | 
herefie and ſuperſtition ; which vices per- 
vert wcak inſtable perſons. There is like- 
wiſe a ccrtain kind of Piety due to Pa- 
rents, by which we obey, reverence, and 
reſpect them. 

Innocency is another of her Aſſociates; 
which Vertue afteas {implicity, abhor- 
riag diſhimulation and hypocrifie z where- 
tore, tawning Sycophants, that Dog-like 
will Tl;orxwe7r, fall down undcr your {cet, 
and ſeem to adore you ; Diſſemblers, that 
hold with the hare, and run with the 
hound ; carry fire in one hand, and water | 
1n theotacr; and tale-bearers, that arer:- 
marum ple, full of chincks, no ſooner a 
. ſecret can be committed to their keeping, 
but it drops from them like water through 
a ticve; ſuch perſons are to have no place 
13 the Catalogue of our Senators, Andas 
no 
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no man might have admittance into the 
Temple of Ceres Elucea, bur he that was 
innocent; there bcing this Saper(cription 
overthe Portal , Let 0 man enter but he that 
{noweth his own 1Hnocency : So imto holy 
Council, which is the Temple of Juſtice 


{ and Truth, let no man have admittance, 


but he that 1s.1nnocent, and of integrity. 
His mind mult be open and ſincere, not 
obſcure or deceirtul , {aying one thing, aud 


| meaning anorher z his thoughts and his 


words mult be Relatives ; his rongue mult 
be the true interpreter of his mind ; and 
his face not ſhrowded with a faincd diſ- 
euiſe, bur full of natural ftincerity, 
Courceous he mult be; tor an affable 
debonaire di{politon will ſcrue it ſ{elt into 
the good will of all men, He muſt kear 
with patience, and reply with diſcretion ; 
iree trom all ſowerncſs and in{olency in 
words er action. | 
Benignity is another thing neceſſary 
tor as God is kind and gentle to us, ſo mutt 
we manifeſt our (clves to thoſe that are a 
{phere below us. He muſt theretore be 
gentle,mild, and ot a ſweet diſpoſition : not 
auſtere, ſuperciliousz and as 7:mon Was, 
Mueryywn@, A man-hater. For as ro the 
Moderator of all things,Religion aitd Piery 
F 3 1s 
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is duesſo is love and benevolence unto men, 
Next, Clemency ; which properly ap. 
pertains to Magiſtrates, and men 1n autho- | 
rity; for by vertue hereof , the heat of 
their diſpleaſure towards MalefaQors is Þ 
abated, and they themſelves qualified, 
Her oppoſite is Cruelty, and bitter ex- 
eremity in puniſhment; a quality pro- 
per to Tyrannical and inhumane perſons, 
Draco was {0 rigid and ſevere, nay ( I may 
ſay) cruel, that he inflited death upon idle 
perſons, as well as Murderers ; and being 
askr the reaſon, replied, becauſe he 
rhought that puniſhment due for the com- 
miſſion of a petty offence; and for thoſe of 
a higher nature, he could not invent any 
orcat enough, Bur Scepzy much more cle- 
ment and piritul, could ſay, That he had 
rather be inſtrumental to the ſaving of the 
life of one ſingle Citizen, than to the 
{12ughrer of 1000 Enemies, And indeed 
tor a Magiſtrate to be perpetually puni- 
ſhing,ts as reproachful, as to ſee Phyſicians 
alwaics killing their Patients with their 
Quackſalving and Emperical tricks. Be- 
!1des, Clemency in a Governour creates a 
kind of baſhtfulneſs or fear of offending in 
any perſon. Yer Clemency mult be ſo «ry 
as trat ſeveriry, it necd be, muſt nar be al- 
rogerhcr 
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rogepher neglected : for no Country can be 
well governed witizour it, by reaſon of the 
diffcrent diſpolitions of men ; for a harſh 
word ftrikes deeper with ſome, than a 
ſhrewd puniſhment with others, Over- 
much clemency was animpertcction that 
the Stoicks would have all wife men to 
want; alledging, thatit was an argument 
of an ignoble mind, condeſcending and 
ſubſcribing to rhe guilt of other "mens 
crimes and offences : and therefore ſuch 
men may be aſſimilated ro fond fooliſh 
women, that would have Malefacors 
trced from tiie laſh and rigour of the Law, 
| becauſe Crocodile-like, atier the commil- 
fon of an hainous offence, they can drop 
a deceittul rear. 

Next, Liberalicy. Among ſome of thoſe 
Vertues that were conſicllated in Scipio 
Africanw, this 15 nor the leait ; that betore 
his return from any placc, he obliged ſome 
perſonor other te him by his liberality. 

The Son of Titus Veſp 411445 WAS WONt tO 
ſay, That that day whercin he had nor be- 
lowed ſome benchr,was utterly loſt. Now 
in giving, theſe two things are obſcrvable 
I) forger che benefits we beſtow, and re- 
member pericaly what we have received : 
tor ingratitude 15 a black crime 3 7-- 

I 3 gratum 
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gratum dixerts, 0 omnta dixers Name 
but Ingratitude, and you epitomize all F 
crimes 1n a word. | 

Magnificence 1s the next concomitant of | 
Juſtice 5 which Vertue conſiſteth in large } 
expences, and great gifts ; differing from 
Liberaliry in this only, that the one 1s em- 

loyed in ſmall and mean, the other in 
Ln gifts, Now it 1s obſervable, thar 
Magnificent men uivally cre& Churches, 
build Cities, Towns,and Villages, and em- 
ploy themſelves about ſuch things as may 
either redound to the glory of the Creator, 
orelſe augment the tame of the Author, 
And though Parcimony be judged a noble 
revenue,yert mult not our Senator be ſo pe- 
nurious,asalrogecther to forget liberality,or 
Magntficence ; and ſo degenerate into Co- 
vetouſneſs, which is a malady incurable : 
which as Saluft bath it, doth effeminate 
both body and mind : Delighting it ſelfin 
two things, giving nothing, and receiving 
much : and yet exceſs muſt be avoided ; fo 
that the middle way is beſt, The adviceof 
Apol'o to his unſatisfied Son Phaeton: is very 


good , 


m— Med;o tut! ſſimys ibis, 


There- 
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Therefore that no man might exceed a be- 
coming moderation in expences, It was 
provided by a Law at Rome, that no Sena- 
ror ſhould be indebred above a certain 
ſum of money preſcribed, VWhich order 
was taken,to remove exceſs and ſuperflui- 
ty in cxpences, P. Rufinyus was depoſed by 
the Cenſors for having 10 I. weight in 
Silver. And ef miliy Leprdu-having (ſpent 
60001, in building a houſe, was deveſtea 
ot his Senatorſhip. So ſtrict were the an- 
cient Romans, leſt the Senators exceſs 
ſhould move the Plebeians to the ſame ſu- 
perfluity, Yet we allow a Senator far 
moreliberry than ſo for,our Laws do nor 
{o narrowly confine them. 

Next, Friendſhip ; which is abſolutely 
neceſlary-: for, ſince man is a civil perſofi, 
and a lover of ſociety, he cannot be deltt- 
rute of other mens converſation ; from 
hence, as from a ſource or foundation, all 
amiry, marriage, or conſanguinity doth 
flow : And he that endeavours to deprive 
a Kingdomof united friendſhip, doth ina 
manner ſnatch the Sun our ot the firma- 
ment, Friendihip is of an unittng or con- 
gregating quality; for as cold congeals a 
mulcude of waters into one cake of Ice, {0 
Friendſhip makes of many one 3 RR 

4 Y 
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by Lebw defined to be a perfcct conſent 
of things divine and humane, in all love, 
charity, and affetion. Yet are we notto | 
entertain any perſon at the firſt ſight (pri- 
ma facie, as we {ay ) as a friend z we muſi 
firſt, according to our Proverb, eat a bu- 
ſhcl of ſalt with them, that ſo we may 
dive into theirdiſpoſition, and know what 
metai they are madeof, Ir 15 the op1n1on 
of the. Philoſophical Tribe, that thar ami- 
ty is moſt ſure, and bit grounded, that is 
nouriſhed by fimilinde of remper; for 
where mans delight is one and the ſameghis 
affection cannot be divers. Such fricnds 
were Achilles and Patrocls , Oreſles and Pi- 
lades ; Damon and Pythjas, with many more 
that might be mentioned, The friendſhip 
of the two laſt was ſo great, that Dro yi 
did earneſtly deſire tomake a third perion, 
that ſo there might be a Trinity of friends 
linked together with the ligament of love. 
Few triends arc beſt 3 and the reaſon is,bc- 
cauſe perfect friendſhip is inconſiſtent 
with multiplicity of perſons : and indecd 
they thar delight to affociare rhemſclves 
with many, are not accounted friends, but 
ſociable z for ir is one thing to be a Jover of 
converſation, and courteous in the entcr- 


tainment of all pcrſons ; and another thing 
to 


WE 
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tobe a friend to one whom we make a con- 
ſtant companion, one who 1s the Manu- 
ſcript wherein we write all our ſecrets, 
Epamixondas was heard to uſe this expreſſi- 
on frequently, That a man ſhould nor leave 
che Court till he made an addition: to the 
number of his old triends by gaining of a 
newone; but this obſervation tends more 
to the obtaining of the common good will 
of men, than pertc& friend{hip. Now true 
friendſhip requires three things. 

Firſt, Verrue, from whick we mult never 
ſwervez Next, Pleaſure, which proceeds 
trom familiaricy and ſweer converſation, 
ſcaling away the tediouſneſs of melancho- 
ly hours. For, amics fures tempors, And 
laſtly, Profitz whereby one real friend 
may accommodate another with neceſ- 
ſaries, when ſtimulared by that Tyrant 
neceſſity, Though ir be the cuſtome of the 
\Vorld to fawn upon, a perſon that. a- 
bounds with: the affluence of all terrene 
comiorts, and hath high and mountain'd 
fortunes ; but when he 15 at a low ebb, then 
they uſually tforſake him with a Benedrcrte, 
or God help you. Nor can you try a real 
iriend berter,than in the kick of malignant 
chance ; Then, if he deſerves that-name, 
ke will ſtick cloſe to you; it not, -{coft 

at 
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at your meanneſs. Well night the Satyriſ 
ſay) | | 


Ni habet tnfelix paupertas darins #n ſe, 
Quan quod ridiculos homines {act ,——- 


As if the Poor man were but fortunc; 


Dwart, ( ſaith one excellently ) made low: 
er than the reſt ot men, to be laugh'd ar, 
Yet, if any thing that 1s unjuſt be reque- 
ſted by one friend of another, ir is his 9»- 
ty to diflwade, rather than encourage him, 
Pericles being defired by a friend to affil: 
him by bearing falſe witneſs ; replicd ike 
a Chriſtian more than a Pagan, Tu ſun 
wſque ad aras; 1 am yours to do youary 
eourteſie that comes within the 1imits of 
my power, as far as Religion gives mc 
leave: intimating thereby, that he would 
aid his friend ſo far as juſtice, equity, 0r 
divinty would permit, and no farther, 
Now by the concatenation of-amiry, and 
CcO-union of Senators, the Kingdom is as it 
were linked together, and ſo ſtrengthned. 


Whenas, who canexpe& concord or mu- 


tual love between Subje&ts, when Magt- 
ſtrates ate diſagreeing and at variance? 
Arſtzaes and Themiftocles were encmics, ye 
whinſoever they . went our on p_ 
E mbal- 
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Embaſſage or Commiſſion, being arrived 


| arthe borders of the Athenian Land;there 


they laid down all contention and former 


| enmity; though after their return home 
| they did often renew their old grudge and 


| diſpleaſure, To forget injuries recerved, is 
oh A 


a noble part, and an argument of a royal 
ſpirie, 

Our of Friendſhip ariſerh Concord , 
which is nothing bur civil amity : and a 
conſpiracy or plot among alldegrees of men 
ro maintain Liberty, Law, Juſtice, Fidel1- 
ty, Religion and Quiernefs in a Kingdom, 
Wherefore the Senate of Rome did uſual- 
ly fitin the Houſe of Concord, to demon-. 
rate thereby, that in Council nothing 
ſhould paſs contentiouſly. Agefilaw, King 
of Lacedemonia, being asked why Sparte 
was not environed with walls ; informed 
the Queſtioniſt, that the Cirizens lived 
unired; and ſhewing him the men, ſaid, 
Behold the walls of Sparta. Scilurws bleſt 
with a numerous oft-ſpring, fourſcore 
Sons, before he expired, prodnced a bnndle 
of arrows, | and b1d them break them all at 
once : they replicd, It was abſolutely zm- 
poſhble : then rook he rhe arrows from 
them one. by one, and ſo brake rhettall ; 
thereby exhorting his Children ro live in 

concord , 
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concord, for ſo they might be invincible 
and happy ; whenas otherwiſe they would 
be ruinatcd and diſperſed, | 
In like manner 4ycypſa, King of Nun. 

dia, being on his death-bed, afſemwlcd all | 
his Children, and lett chem rtizis golden 
Sentence as a Legacy : By cor:cord the ſmal. 
leſt inconſiderable thinzs encreaſe ;, but the grea- 
teſt and moſt conſideral le by diſcord come 10 co4- 

Juſton. I 
Hoſpitality is a companion to Friend- 
ſhip and Concord, which entertains itran- 
ers as well as friends, with courtelie and 
affability ; which Vercue redounds very 
much tw a mans credit and reputation, 
The priviledges belonging thereunto are 
{o coniiderable, that the Romans obſerved 
the periormance ot the rights thereof even 
to their very encmics; and would never 
Joyn 1n batcel with them, rill. ſuch time as 
the Priſoners to whom they were indebted 
for food, were manumitted, Plato under- 
ſtanding that it was impoſlible to reduce 
his Commonwealth to a happy condition 
by any other way but amiry, concord, or 
hoſpitality ; brought down all Laws and 
Cuſtoms to friendſhip, making all things 
common, that ſo mutual ſociety and love 
might be conſerved; affirming w__— 
that 
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that that brace of words, Meum and tuum, 
were like a pair of Engines framed on pur- 
poſe to unhinge the whole World. 

Now, fince it is manifeſt, that man, 


| whilſt he lives, floats in a turbulent Sea of 


vexations and misfortunes, ſubjc& to perils 
as conſiderable for their number as their 
welghtz and that we muſt overcome them 
by patient ſuffering, or manfully revenge 
them 3 we mult nexr diſcourſe of Fortitude, 
which 1s able to {apply us with weapons to 
defend us againit the affaulrs of the mind 
and fortune, A Life free from the inter- 
mix:ure of diſcontent, 1is-atmed at by all, 


bur impoſſible to be obtained by any : for 


Nature hath ſo ordained ic, that care, trou- 
ble and moleſtation is interwoven with rhe 
web of our lite; ſo that as our more groſs 
part, the body, is burthened with labour 
and'toyl ; ſo our more ſpiritual part, the 
mind, is diſquiered with diſcontented 
maginations. Nor indeed can we tell 
how to relliſh Vertue, unleſs we firſt raſte 
of diſcontent ; tor, the clouds of forrow 
being overblown ( like rett after labour ) 
the truir of telicity is much more delight- 
tul and pleafing, Vertue is not a Lady that 
loves to (mother her ſelf in down,and lie at 
her caſe ; : 

wn Pot ef 
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But ſhe afted&s induſtry, triumphing in the 
midſt of molt imminent danger : which 
made Hercules forijake the path of pleaſure, 
becauſe it was wide, broad, and calle to be 
traced ; and turn into the way of Vertue, 
whereunto the paſſage is hard, and the 
aſcent difficulr.. Nor mult we only deſpiſc 
all labours and difficulty in aſcending the 
Pyramid of Vertue; bur when we are pol- 
ſefſed therewith, we muſt with far more 
courage and magnanimity endure all cala- 
mities,{orrows and afftlitions. Now there 
1s no misfortune, how great ſoever, but ſhe 
can withſtand, and with her own power 
overcome. This excellency of mind is cal- 
led Fortitude, an affteRion rhart ſubmits to 
Vertue by conſtant and patient ſuffering, 
The nature and ſubſtance of Prudence, Ju- 
ſtice, and Temperance, is ſoft and eftemi- 
nate withour Forticude : for it 1s their pro- 
perty to think and act only ; bur the quali- 
ty of this Vertue is to think and execute 
conſtantly, taanfully, and valiantly, All 
commendation due ro Fortitude,confifteth 
in Domeſtical, and Publike or Milicary 
actions, Domeſtical Fortitude adorns 2 


Man; 
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Man, and her quality 1s to remove all per- 
turbation of mind, Fear, Sorrow, Anger, 
Voluptuouſneſs, and every other cxorbi- 
rant affection, Fortitude Military confiſts 
in undergoing all perils and dangers, all 
labour and hardſhip, that ſo a man may be 
able to look death 1n the face,it his country 
or a good cauſe require it, He muſt look to 
lie ſometimes at the figne of the Star, and 
have his bed feathered with the down of 
Heaven ; lic down a Man, and riſe a Snow- 
ball; gnaw Match, inſtead of Liquoriſh 
He muit fcar nothing ; contemn all world- 
ly things, and bere{olved to ſuffer whatſo- 
ever can betall him, 

Moreover, tt is.the duty of our Senator 
to be ſo couragiouſly affegted and diſpo- 
ſed, that all his gitts of body and mind be 
as with a certain {auce ſeaſoned with Fort1- 
rude ; for, as withour falt all meats, fo all 
Vertues without Fortirude are judged un- 
ſavoury, This is that which detendeth 
both body and mind from the crucl ſhock 
of misfortune. This is that which renders 
us quiet and peaceable in Prudence, con- 
liantin Temperancezand ſtout, valiant and 
invincible in Juſtice, Yer is there ſome- 
thing to be declined in this Vertue z as be- 
ing fool-hardy, proud, raſh, rimerous, 
{loath- 


T12 
ful,or puny-ſpirited ; For, hethat intends 
to gain the reputation ot valiant, muſt be 


Glory, Renown,or Vertue 


—ILmmenſem gloria calcar batet, 


He muſt follow the conduct of no other 
Captain but Reaſon, and not be led up by 
Chance, Hazard, or Deſperation ; alledg- 
ing that raſh piece of Poerical tury for his 
excuſe, 


na ſalw vifts nullam ſperare ſalutem. 


The People of Numaztia chole rather to 
be maſſacred, than yield to the merciful 
enemy ; and the Saguntines were guided 
by the ſame Precepts : but we muſt never 
act any thing .deſperately, Well might 
that Roman Demoſthenes Cicero (ay, Injuſt(ſ- 
ſomam pacem bello juſt1ſ{imo antefero ; I preter 
the moſt unjuſt Peace before the moſt juſt 
War, Now he that deſpairs, fees from 
Fortirudez and it is an argument of 2 
dunghil-ſpiric, to ſeck death by ſhewing 
the heel chrough fear and pufſillanimmity. 
Bur a valiant man deſpiſerh life judicioul- 


ly, fighteth ſtoutly ; not as one deſtirute - 
a 


pricked forward by no other ſpur rhan 
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all hope 3 but, becauſe he 1s grounded on 
this perſwaſion, that it becomes him ſorO 
deport himſelt : which moves him rather 
to chooſe an honourable death, than bluC 
his life with the ſtain of reproach. This 
Vertue hath many Concomitants, which 
with ſome other qualifications ſhall be the 
ſubje& of the enſuing Chapter, | 


— " 
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CHAP. YL. 


Of Fortitude and her Concomuants, as Mag- 
nanimity, Conſtancy, Patience , Confi- 
dence, &C, 


His Vertue, as is before mentioned, 
wants nor her retinue of other Ver- 
tues. And firſt, Magnanimity,which makes 
aman aſpire to honour and dignity ; and 
yet by the help of vertue, 1mitating Mar: 
ella, who conſecrated a Temple to Ho- 
nour out of the {poyls of Syracuſa, making 
the acceſs rhereunto through the Houſe of 
Vertue near adjoyning ; perſwading him- 
ſelf, that there was no poſſible way of 
catching at honour, to a mans credit and 
reputation, but by the aid and aſſiſtance 
Vertue, This will ſupport him,as blad- 
K acrs 
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ders do a young {wimmer, from being 
implunged into deſpair when he floats up- 
on the waters of affliction, The fame of 
Godrus (hall live till the conflagrarion of the 
World, who for the preſervation of his 
Souldiers and Country, offered up himſelf 
a ſacrifice. Curtis and Scevtola are immor- 
tal ; the one, becauſe he caſt himſelf intoa 
mercileſs gulph,to cure Rome of the infcRi- 
ous Plague ; the other,for burning his own 
hand, to make his enemies ſenſible that no 
torture ſhould deter Romans from proſe- 
cuting the defence of their Liberty, He- 
roick actions embalm the memories of 
Magnanimous ſpirits, and preſerve them 
{ſweet and ireſh, maugre the malignity of 
fickle Fortune, or the ſucceſſion of Ages, 
There 1s no Chronicle nor Hiftory in 
which they ſhall not have a place, and be 
honourably mentioned and regiſtred, for 
Poſterity to imitate. 

Beſides, our Senator muſt beſtow gifts 
voluntarily and liberally, and receive them 
witha modeſt bluſh, and a kind of unwi- 
ling willingneſs, following the counſel of 
Heſiod, who teacheth, that a good turn re- 

. ceived ſhould be returned with Intereſt; 
for the Recipient is interiour to the Donor. 
Taxilis, an Indian King, meeting with 

Alexanan 
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Alexander the Great ( as Plutarch informs 
us) accoſted him in this manner: Noble 
Monarch, 1 challenge you, n0t to war, or du'l ; 
Ent to another kind of con;bat : if you be our 1n- 
fertour, receive a benefit ; if our Supertoar, 
beſtow one on 5%, To whom Alexander re- 
plied,as the Story farther informs us, The 
contention t5 laudable, an ſuits with Our Dig- 
atty ; for we ſhould endeauur to exceedone ano- 
ther 12 well dojzg : and cloſed theſe words 
with an embrace ; ſuffering him to enjoy 
his Kingdom, with additions, Among 
thoſe of the more noble extract, let him 
behave himſelf with a well-balaſted de- 
porement, and be the diſcreer Herald of his 
own praiſe ; but among thoſe of the 1nfe- 
riour allay ( the vulgar I mean) he muſt 
abſtain from ſo doing, becauſeot the con- 
trary effe@s : for in the one, it attracts 
love; in the other,itcauſerh hatred. 
Next,it behoverh our Senator in all (uc- 
cefles and events to be conſtant and uns 
moved ; and not like Protexs, capable of re- 
ceiving all ſhapes. The conſtancy of 471- 
flides deſerves no mean commendation, 
conſidered as he was a Heathen ; fur D:8- 
ai the Tyrant, demanding his Daugh- 
ter in marriage, he rerorred, That he had 
rather ſee her wedded to her Grave, than 
K 2 ro 
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to a Tyrant : and having ſlain her, he was 
re-demanded, whether he had changed his 
opinion ; he replied, He was ſorry for the 
fa, but glad that he had fo expreſt him- 
ſelf. Who can but admire the conſtancy 
of Cato? Who, it we may rclie upon the 
Records of the Ancients, was ever obſer- 
ved to keep the fame countenance, as well 
when he was repulſed and acculed, as 
when he was Prztor : being {till 1mmuta- 
ble in Counſel, Var, at the time of his 
Death, and when that pannick fear ague- 
ſhook his whole Country 5 Ceſar being 
victorious, and as a Tyrant uſurping the 
Government of the Republick, Xartzpe, 
who was the B:/zngſzate \N ite of Socrates, 
the wiſe Philoſopher ( if a modern title 
may be applicd to an ancient ſcold) 
could utter this to his eternal honour, 
that ſhe alwaies obſerved he went out 
and returned with the ſame countenance; 
for indeed, he was fo rarely qualified,that 
no violent or impetuous guſts of adverſity 
could thake him out of his conſtant com- 
097 temper. Merit will be crowned with 
cr deſerved bayes, Yelit rolit tmuidie, N 
ſpight of farez or elſe her very enemies 
will lend a helping hand. Ir becomes hm 


thcretore to be a fixed ſtar, no Planet, 
9, his 
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his own Sphere ; like Regulw, who rather 
than the Captives ſhould be reſtored, de- 
livercd himſelf 1nro rhe hands of the Car- 
thagimiars, It is reported, that when Nico- 
ron:os, the Tyrant of Cyprir, had vanquiſhed 
Amnaxarchu ;, he told him, he might prol;- 
bitu, as he pleaſed, torment and wrack his 
body, bur he could never prejudice the con- 
ſtancy of his mind ; thar would be {1} in- 
violable, Yer he muſt be wary thart his 
conſtancy extend only ro juſt cauſcs and 
ends ; tor ro defend any conceit by ſtrength 
of ſophiſtical difſcrtarions, againſt rhe 
opinion of wiſe men, 15 an argument of a 
pcrverſe and obſtirare, no conſtant diſpo- 
fition : For in vain were all our cornſulta- 
tions, it like the River Euripue, they cbb 
and flow ar no certainty. In Council, 
as he muſt be active, ſo like a ſtcne he 
mult be mute, and not divulgive, becauſe 
there paſs many things in conſultations 
which areto be cammunicared neither ro 
[trangers, nor domeſtical friends z and at is 
tne property of a light and unſettled head, 
to blab all myſteries ſpoken in Counct] :as 
if they could receive nothing, bur like 
{queamiſh ſtomachs they muſt immediate- 
lycaſtitup, The Romans would nor ad- 
mtr the Senators Pedaris, when they had 
any weighty matter in hand, nor any of 

K 3 the 
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the Clerks to be preſent ; but they them. 
ſelves debated it. Art firft, indeed, the Se- 
nate-houſe was open to all young men,thar 
were deſcended of the Patric: ; till afer 
that noble and memorable part acted by 


Papyrius,they were forbidden ; left through | 


the unſerledneſs of greener heads, the {e- 
crets of State ſhould be divulged, and the 
Republick thereby damnified : who being 
one day queſtioned by his Mother, what 
matter was ſo long in debate among them, 
and compelled to give ſome anſwer ; 're- 
plied merrily, VV hether 1t were more ad- 
vantagious to the Common-wealth, that 
one man ſhould have two VVives, or one 
woman have two Husbands : and fo by 
diſſembling the truth, came off handſome- 
ly,ſatisfying his Mother without prejudice 

to the Senate or the Commonwealth. 
The next Concomitant of Fortitude 1s 
Parience, which ( according to Tully) 154 
voluntary and continual enduring of ad- 
verſe fortune, cither for credit or commo- 
dity ; which are tne two Poles about which 
the World moves; and the uſchercot is 
in war greateſt, For they that are Men ot 
war, Souldiers, adventure their lives for 
their Country, and undergo all perils and 
dangers whatſoever , with a PO 
TE10- 
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reſo!ute, and undaunted mind. 

If Corrolanw had taken it patiently when 
he had a repulſe for aſpiring to the Con- 
ſulſhip, he had manitcſted himſelf diſcreet, 
and his life had not been atrended by fo 
many diſaſters, Patience 1s rhe Paxacea of 
all griets : for things paſt that are irrecove- 
rable, may be endured, though not amen- 
ded. He thar cannot undergo the bitrcr 
chance of misfortune, is but a bearded wo- 
man : yer in the exerciſe, of patience, we 
muſt be very circumſpe that the multi- 
rude and greatneſs, the quantity and qua- 
lity of 1: Jaries do nor diſcompoſe us: tor, 
Leſa pattentia fit furor ; Patience abuſed is 
turned into fury. 

Confidence is another of Fortitudes 
Aflociates, which 1s a certain conceit or 
aſſurance of mind that we ſhall have ſu- 
rure ſucceſs z encouraging, and ſetting us 
forward to the atchievement of noble and 
heroick performances, He that 15 confi- 
dent, is a perte& ſtranger ro cowardly fear, 
It is ſtoried of Julius Ceſar, that _ 
Cats Cvaftizus prepared tor the Pharſalic 
war with hope of ſucceſs, asked him what 
he choughe would be the event of the bartel: 
whereunto Crafiizus ( holding up his hand 


armed) anſwered, Ceſar, thow ſbalt be 
K + VIAOrious, 
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U1fForious, and have cauſe to commend me dead 
or alive : which accordingly fell out, and 
he was {lain in the skirmiſh ; whereupon 
Ceſar aſſembled his Army, and made an 
Oration in his praiſe, Areſtotle athrms, 
that men, according to the ſucceſs they 
have already had, judge of the future in 
their proceedings. Plutarch reports, that 
Antonius was alwaies accompanied with 
an Egyptian Philoſopher, who,by the cal- 
culation ' of mens looks, would give a 
ſhrewd gueſs ar their diſpoſition, fortune, 
and deſtiny: He did very much cxpariate 
upon the felicity of Antor7us, but more 
upon that of Ofavius ; ſaying, Thar the Ge- 
nius that waited on Ofauius was more 
powerful than that that atrended Antortus; 
which he conceived, becauſe in gaming, 
Cock, or Quail-fighting, he had the ber- 
ter hap, and was moſt fortanate ; beſides 
. Other conjectures, Ir is thought,nay,main- 

tained, that every King,Prince,and Pcrion 
hath a cerrain Guardian Angel ; which 
Spirits are by Homer and Plato called Gerit, 
and by others Lares, Demones, Lemures ; and 
by us, Angel: : which, as they affirm, aſliſt 
them in battel, and inform them what is co 


be done. Of which there are two ſorts,the - 


one good, the other evill, Ve read that 
” Hladiſlaus 
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gladiſlaus Jagelonus King of Polonia, in the 
Pruſſian war againit the Germans,{picd an 
Angel armed affiſfting him ; whom he re- 
ligiouſly called Divum Staniſlaum : by rca- 
fon of this ſpeacle, he fonght reſolutely, 
came off victorious, and in ſpight ot the 
Tyrants fury delivered Pruſſia, Plutarch 
rells us of an evil Angel that ſtill accom- 
panied Bruts 5 who bcing in conſultation 
abour the management of war , percci- 
ved a man ftanding before him of a 
prodigious bulk : he demanding of him, 
Who he was ; received this antwer, Thar 
he was his evil Spirit, whom he ſhould ſce 
in the Philippice war : which proved true ; 
for thereby he did not only prognoſticate 
his 111 ſucceſs, bur his death alſo, which 
accordingly happened. That the Romans 
relied much upon the predi&ions of cheir 
Spirits, appears, by the Inſcriptions of the 
Roman Coyns: Gent  Auguſti, Gentus 
Senatis,Gear Popult Roman; and thereupon 
Ou (ings, 


Et vigilant roſira ſempey in urbe Lares. 


But to paſs by all theſePhancies;there 1s no- 
thing conducerh more to the perfect of a 


Conquerour,than Confidence z which our 
. Senator 


Senator muſt be endowed with ; tor man 
times all other helps and _ tail, waen 
this remains for the laſt Retuge. 
Security brings up the rear of the Coy. 
comitants of tiiat Noble General Fort- 
tude; which as it is the end of a good, (o is 
itof a valiant lite ; and hereby we gain 
rranquillity of mind, He that hath Sccuri- 
ty, is in the fame condition he was before 
his Birth : my Author is C:cere, Now, this 
Security tends to a peaceable and quiet 
life in a Republick, which 1s commonly 
termed,Common Felicity, Yet our Secu- 
riry muſt have a better foundation than an 
airy concclt ; Sloath, Careleſneſs, or Neg- 
Iigence, Pomperus, being Commander of 
numerous Forces, and going to wage wat 
with Ceſar, ſeem'd ſecure ; yer ſome of his 
captains,tiuat feared the vigilancy of Ceſar, 
adviſed 11m to be diligent: to whomhe 
ſaid, All was ſecure, and they mightzn 
wiramque aurem doymire, take their reſt, and 
ſleep ſecurely. Bur this Security cauſed his 
flight, and by conſequence his overtt-row. 
Thus is an errour incident ro moſt King- 
doms and Republicks ; who- being ruſſet- 
ted with peace, and grown hoary, as it 
were, with quietneſs, think themſelves (c- 
cure, when as taey are ſloathful, cowardly 
dull, and negligent, Tic 
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The Roman Empire was extreamly en- 
larged by their Vertue pea ; infomuch 
that their Eagles flew as far, it not father, 
than the current of their Laws did run. 
This Metropolis, from the time of Romulus, 
till the reign of Ofayius Auguſtus, was ne- 
ver unarm'd, But OFavizs finding a general 
peace all the \Vorid over, cauſed the Tem- 
ple of Jarus ( which food open in time of 
univerſal peace only,) to be ſhut; as if 
thereby the State ſhould be for ever ſecu- 
red from Martial! tumults. Rome being by 
this means ſecured, no ſucceeding Empe- 
rour opened the Temple of Janus: ſo that 
trom that time the People embraced an 
idle lazy lite 5 whence ir > ner that in 
proceſs of rime all Countries, Ciries and 
Kingdoms ſhook off the Roman Yoke, and 
purchaſed their own liberty ; whereas ſhe, 
quite difarm'd, became ſubje& ro the 
Goths, We therefore approve of noother 
Security in our Counſellor, bur ſuch, as 
wanteth not care and proviſion to repel 
danger and misfortune when they begin 
toencroach uponus. And happy 15 that 
Kingdom, that in time of peace prepares 
for war. It will not be amiſs, I preſume,to 
intorm you what men are to be judged va- 


liant, and the rewards due unto ſuch per- 
| ons 
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fons ſo judged. Some there are, that only 
led with love to Verrue,grounded upon ho- 
neſt Principles, chooſe rather to hazard 
their lives and bodies in fight, than in time 
of neceſſity to abandon tizetr Prince, 
Country, or Friends. VVe find it recor. 
ded, that the Roman, German, and French 
Captains did alwaies animate their Soul. 
diers to fight, with perſwaſtons of the cfh- 
cacious power of their great Forces, the 
Valour of their General, the Virtue of 
their Anceſtors, and the numerous ſpoils 
taken from the enemy : but the Comman. 
ders of Polorta uſe no other argument or 
compellation than this ; . Let every perſon 
be mindful of his own Virtue, and peculi- 
ar reputation : which only Sentence did fa- 
eisfie the Poloz14ar5, whoſe fixed reſolution 
It is ro fight till Victory ſears her ſclt upon 
their Banners, or dic in the Field. Now, 
he that ſtands thus affected to Vertue and 
Honeſty, may lawfully be termed Valiant. 
Which fort of men are not to paſs with- 
| outtheir reward, and badges of honours, 
as Enſigns of their Loyalty and Allegt- 
ance to their King, Ir is but reaſon and 
' Equity, thar after the turmoyls of War, 
they ſhould be cloathed with long Robes, 
and enjoy the tranquillity of a pa 5 an 
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and peaceable life. In Rome, all ſuch Soul- 
diers were adopted Senators, as broughr 
home any ſpoy] that did belong to the 
Perſon of the enemy, or thar wore a Gar- 
land for ſaving a Citizen in fight, Thoſe 
that had born office in the field for the 
ſpace of ten years, were adnurtcd to be ci- 
vill Magiſtrates, Nay, Regulus being re- 
moved from the dignity of a Senator, was 
ſo much diſturbed art the affront, that he 
tore his cloaths,and manifeſted the wounds 
of his body that he had received in bartel ; 
thereby claiming a place 1n the Senate- 
houſe ; and made a ſuccin& relation of 
thoſe martial ſervices he had done for the 
good of his Country z which wrought ſo 
much upon the Senate, that he was re-ad- 
mitted to his former dignity. 

The Perfpateticks affirm, that anger 1s Cos 
fortitudinss, the whetſtone of Fortitude ; 
and men lightly moved thereby, attempt 
all things with the more vivaciry and 
ſprighrlineſs. Yet our Senator muſt be 
carctu] that he avoid 'all fury and outrage 
in the uſe thereof, leſt he be branded with 
madneſs, and loſe the title of Valiant 
which may be effc@ed by making Angera 
Companion, no Commander of Forti- 
rude, - There is nothing more misbecoming 
any 


any man (eſpecially a Counſellor ) than 
Anger : for he that is overſwayed with that 
furious paſhon,becomes like a brute beaſt, 
whoſe property it is to ſcek revenge inthe 
hear and height of fury, Wherefore tn all 
enterpriſes, ler Honeſty bring up the front, 
or be Commander ; and Anger be Adju- 
tant General, Plato the Divine calls An- 
ger, The Sinews of the mind,becaule there- 
by ſhe is ſtrerched and ſ{crued up, andby 
Lenity let down. And he that engageth 
with an enemy, prompred to his enterprize 
by no other inſtigation than Anger, de- 
ſerves the name of Cholerick, and not Va- 
liant ; becauſe he undertakes the manage- 
ment of his affairs, moved thereunto by a 
certain perturbation ok mind, not by rea- 
ſon or honour. "Wherefore it was well 
ſaid by the Epicure, Anger w the iſſue of 
AMaxneſs; which is as prejudicial to the 
healch of the body, as the perfeQion of 
the mind, Some: there are that aſcribe 
more to Fortune, than, if rightly confide- 
red, ſhe can lay claimegoz. and being ar- 
med with this conceit, only cry out YViRorts, 
before they do clafiicum canere ; which,as 

we ſay, count their Chickens. before they 

be harcht, For although the force of For- 


rune be great, and molt conſiderable 1n 
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War, ( becauſe it is moſt prevalent in 
thoſe things where reaſon is leaſt power- 
ful ) yer muſt we not rely upon her fo 
much, as altogether to forſake all advice 
and conſultation ; for, thoſe that are con- 
duged by reaſon, want nor the Auſpices of 
Fortune, Hanmbal (ſuing for peace with 
Scipio, expreſſed himſfelt as followeth z I 
have been inſtrued by good and bad ſuc- 
ceſs ſo well, that I am ſenſible it is far bet- 
ter to relie on Reaſon, than Fortune, For 
ſhe often fails when a man is come to the 
laſt pinch of extremity; and there is no- 
thing more fickle and inconſtant z ſhe's a 
Female, and will wax and wane twice ina 
minute and blinds the judgement of thoſe 
that bridle not her head-ſirong fury. 
Therefore let our Senator be ſue fortur 4 fa- 
ter, the hammer of his own fortune ; and 
make way for his ſucceſs by his valour and 
magnanimiry, and then ſhe will aftord af- 
ſiſtance; for ſhe lacqueys reaſon, as a ſha- 
dow doth the body. Ir is the opinion of 
Xenophon, that in war evill fortune accom- 
panies the bad, and good fortune the good. 
Alexander, Scipio and Hannibal were fortu- 
nate, but not ſo much through the aideof 
that fickle Lady, as the affiſtance of Wiſ- 
dome, and the benefit oft Verrue, Yet he 
behaves 


138 
behaves himſelf wiſely, that takes Fortune 
and Opportunity when it is offered : for, 
Poſt eft occaſio calua ; he mult rake her by the 
foretop, becauſe ſhe's bald behind ; and 
once paſt, is paſt recovery, Now, foe 
there are, thar if they find ſucceſs in their 
undertakings, immediately aſcribe all to 
Fortune as the Authoreſs, as 15 before men- 
tioned ; yet there is no man that may be 
cermed wiſe,bur ſcorns to make her the Di- 
redreſs of his actions. 

Now, to the perfeQion of our Senators 
body, ( for we have already diſcourſed of 
the endowments of the mind.) The goods 
of the body confift partly in the whole 
body, and partly in ſome particular mem- 
bers thereof : Health, ſtrength and ſound- 
neſs are required inthe whole body ; bur 
pertedt ſence, and agility, and adciveneſs 
1n ſome peculiar members only, Andas 
chere is a conſent.or harmony between the 
body and mind ; fo is there a certain cor- 
reſpondency and fimilicude between the 
vertues of them both. Health reſemblech 
Juſtice ; becauſe it reducerh the different 
conſtitutions of the 'body to an equal tem- 
perature, and they borh confpire to make 
the body and mind perfe&t. Strength 1s 


compared ro Fortitude; becauſe they 
mutcually 
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mutually aſſiſt one another in the undergo- 
iog of perils and dangers. Soundneſs of 
body is aflimijated ro Prudence : for as 
Prudence makes a reconciliation between 
all opinions and juJgmentes, rill chey ſhake 
hands; ſoin a ſound body, all paris unite 
their forces together, to make it up perfect. 
Health doth very much avail; tor in all 
our aRions ſhe ſets us forward with cou- 
rage and delight z whereas ſickneſs debili- 
rates the body,and hinders it from thepro - 
ſecution of a deſign : She's not to be had 
by price, ſaith the Lyrick Poer, 


---Nou gemmis neque purpura Tenale nec aura, 


Neither Gold nor Silver can purchaſe it, 
The multitude of Acres will nor cure (o 
much as che head-ach; nor che rumbling 
over of your Bags,the rich-Gout, Scone, or 
Collick, Irisa trce gitruf rhe Creator, as 
{rom the prime cfficient ; bur good dict and 
exerciſe 15 the ſecundary cauſe: Therefore 
our Senator mult rake heed leſt he deltroy 
or loſe this incſtimable Jewel by Intempe- 
rancy., Health ( ſaith che Prince of Ora- 
tors) 1s maintained by knowing a mans 
O.yn,body, and taking an obſervation of 
thoſe things which agree or diſagree moſt 

L + with 
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with the natural conſtirution ; as alſo by 
CCn.inency indier, and contempr of plea- 
ſures : what elſe remains, muſt be fereh'd 
out of t1e volumes of thoſe two famous pil- 
lars of rze Temple of eXſcalapim,Galen and 
Hippocrates, Diozenes uſed co laugh them 
to ſcorn, that thought to procure 
hcalth, being diſtempered, by ſacrificing 
ro the Gods; and yet wallow all their 
life-rime in debauchery and exce(s. Let 
our Senator therefore be, as the Phy ficians 
icrm it, Sanguine or Cholerick ; for rhoſc 
humours enclinc mcn to be ingenious, do- 
cible, healthy, and of large memories, 
Ajiſtitle fairth,, Melancholick men are wit- 
ty, bccaulc they being ſubjeR to anger, are 
apt to have divine cogttations, and pro- 
found choughrs ; yet are they to be exclv- 
ded from Council, becauſe rhe humovr 
moſt predothinant in ſuch perſons 1s cold 
and dry ; which makes theit conſulrarions 
folicary, fovre, ſad arid dull : fora melan 
choly per(on. is nothitis but a lump of 
quickned care.z whereas' rhe merry foul is 
blithe, pleafant, affable and debonair;” Ci- 
cero Chancift to meet ywitii' rhar paſſage in 
Arifto:le,"that melancholick perſons were 
iagenious;' with a ſmile, ſaid, He rejoyce 
excremely, that Nature had pn jp" 
| 0 
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ſo far, as to make him dull witted, and not 
melancholick. Ceſar being deſired torake 
heed of 4 corpulent, merry, jovial perſon 3 
ſaid, Such perſons were not to be teared, 
bur choſe rather thar were fad, of a {warthy 
meagre complexion z pointing tor Brutus 
and Caffizs, Nor do we approve of phlcg- 
matick perſons,as fit for Senators; 1ctt ther 
croſs humour be a difturbance co allthe 
reſt, and ſo prove offeritive : for, as themmo- - 
tion of the phlegmarick-is Saturnine, flow 
and dull; ſo likewiſe is the diſpotition of 
their mind, _ 5 

Good proportion and comlinefsof-bo- 
die iS requiſite in our Senator 5 for accor- 
ding to the Poet, 


Grattoy eſt pulchzo Veniens & corpore Uirtus, 


Now I call that comlineſs in him, which 
ſhews him ro be manly, and nor eftemi- 
nate.  Ari#otle ſaith, in tall pertons there 
15 nogrear vertue, and in the thort or low 
of ſtarure, little ; theretore let him be of 
a moderate ſize, His body mult not be 
groſs, nor yer lean and dry, like a Skeleton 
or Anatomy, For, the former 1s unapt 
tor travel; and the latter over-weak to en- 


| Cure hardſhip. Beſides,great notice ſhould 
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be raken of thoſe that Nature hath mark'd 
withany deformity, or defe&t of Member, 
as the want of an eye: For {uch perſons 
are countcd crafty and ſubtile, and foun- 
fic for Conſultation, ( had this been obſer- 
ved among us, Hewſoz had never fate ſoo 
in Council.) Yet, notwithſtanding all 
theſe nicerties of features and comelineſs, 
if any ſuch perſon, though deformed in 
body, be peric& jin mind ; he ſhall be ad- 
' mitted : for the excellency of Vertue over- 
comes the imperfe&ion of Nature, And 
though the inward diſpoſition is ſome- 
times known by the outward complexion; 
yet is not the conjecureof the virtuesf 
the mind by the lincaments of the body (o 
ccrtain, but that it may fail: for many 
there be, who are ms withour, but 
neatly poliſht within. Nor can deformity 
of body blemiſh the mind,though thebeau- 
ty of the mind beautifie that of the body. 
Nor doth Vertue confine her (elf cither to 
beauty or deformity, meanneſs or great- 
nefs; but ſometimes dwels with ruſſer hone- 
{ty,in the low cottage, as well as with plu- 
med gallantry in lofty Palaces, So that not 
the countenance of a Senator is alrogether 
to be regarded, bur his mind and qualit- 
_ cations, 


Now, | 
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Now, to the Robes and Veſture of our 
Senator ; He muſt be decently apparelled, 
according to his degrce and dignity z for 
the comely ornament of a garment adds a 
reverence tO his perſon ; and by his Robes 
he is diſtinguiſhed from all other ſorts and 
kinds of perſons, The Roman Scnators 
wore a Garment fer full of ſtuds or tuirs 
of Gold; and on thcir Hoſe did they wear 
the form of the Moon ; which was the cog- 
nizance or badge of great honour, This 
kind of Ornament the Romans wcre be- 
holding to other Nations for, according to 
all probability; for Iſazah the Prophcr 
foretold the Noble women of Judza, that 
God would take away thoſe Moons and 
Ornaments of the Hoſe, Plutarch alledgeth 
four cauſes of this faſhioned Hoſe among 
the Romans, which for the Readers dc- 
light and recreation I ſhall here rehearſc. 

Firſt, Becauſe their (uperſtition taught 
them, that the {ſouls of their Heroes (ſhould 
be led the neareſt way to Heaven by thc 
light of the Moon, 

The ſecond was, that the Sign of the 
Moon did manifeſt their deſcent trom the 
Arcag;ans, who came into Italy with Evan- 
a&r;and the Arcadzans were fo lunatick as tO 

imagine themſelves more ancient than the 
| Moon, L 3 Thc 
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The third cauſe tharmov'd thery to the 
wearing of the Moon,was, tothe end that 
in proſperity 1t might be as a memez40 unto 
them of the mutability and inconſtancy of 
Fortune. For, as the Moon 1s {ometimes 
partly lightned, and parcly darkned ; {ono 
honour or iclicity can be fo ciear andre- 
fulgenr, but it may {omtimes be overcalt 
with clouds of obloquy and malice. 

The fourth cauſe was, that as the Moon 
drinks in all her lighe from the Sun; {0 
ought all mcn to think r/eniſclves indebted 
to heaven for their wifdom. 

Ochers thcre arc wlio aſhrm, that tl 
Roman Senators did not wear the figurect 
te Moon, but the proportion of the letter 
C. as though the hundred that Romulw chole 
to be Patres (as he call'd them ) ſhould 
thence take their Title, It hathever cena 
Cuſtom in all Kingdoms, Revublick:, and 
well-govern'd States hcrctofore, ro d1iiti- 
gulth the Degrees of men by their Vc 
ſture; and witiour doubt this is ot much 
moment to make them conſtant and ictcled 
in their proteffions, Among the Roman: 


no man might be adorned with Purple, | 


Senacors, Magiltrates, Pricits, and uh 
Younger {rc tnat were of noble ranke and 
quality, I cmit thc mentioning of Ring) 
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Chains, and Bracelets, which were beſtow- 
ed on vertuous perſons, advanced to dignt- 
ty,as encouragements, Though theſe cu- 

1toms now adates are obſolcte, fince the 
alecration of veriues, manners and times ; 
tor Joxe is as ncatly trickt up as my Lady, 
and tne Artizan as the Gentleman : Ic 1s 
moſt ccrtain, that by ornaments and ad- 
dicional ticles of honour men are pur in 
mind of their duty ; and thereby they pro- 
ſccute a!l tiiings with the more eagerneſs 
and diligence. Sceprters,Crowns,Chains, 
Rings, Gowns, Roves and Saildies, arc no 
dignitics.but tiebadges of Dignity,where- 
by mcn are ſtirred up and cncouraged to 
pertorm what is requiſite in the office and 
place whercunto thoſe Badges belonz. Ro- 
mula (faith Ziuy ) intending to take the 
Govcrament of a ſtrange People upon 
him, did adorn himſelf with his majeſtt- 
cal Robes, and called twelve Liors with 
Maces, toattend upon his perſon, that he 
might tizereby appear wiah greater PoOmp 
and oftentation, and fo caprivace the hearts. 
of tie people : tor the Vulgar (like Chil- 
dren) are huzely raken with the ourward 
facc and appearance of things ; and mjnd 
the outward bark more than the inwagd 
ſubltance, Our Senator therefore ſhall ob- 

> hk {erve 
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ſerve ſuch a decorum in h1s apparel, as not 
to encline to lightneſs or fooliſh gallantry, 
ſo to decline all flovinglineſs and ruſticity 
As he muſt not be like the FrenchifiedGal- 
lant, who when he hath once ſcen Pars, 
comes over metamorphos'd both in body 
and mind ; dancing out an entertainment 
to his friend with a giddy feather in his 
Crown : no more mult he be like the Sun- 
bak'd-peaſint, who underſtands nothing 
of ceremony or civiliry beſides the ma- 
nagement of his plough, and underſtands 
no otter Gammurt but Hay, gee, ho, which 
he {igns to nis country Teem when they 
draw the Plow that furrows the face of the 
Earth. He mult ever obſerve ſuch a comly 
neatneſs, as may ſpeak him man, and not 
woman ; uttcrly declining and abhorring 
all nice curiolity. 
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CHAP. YI 


Of Travel ; the Age, Gravity, and Elefion of 
OUY Senator. 


fs major part of the wiſdom of 2 
Counlcllor conſiſts in the knowledge 
Oi tc Manners, Laws and Cuſtoms of all 


Natl- 
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Nations ; which is beſt attaincd by forrain 
Travel, as Homer ſings of #lyſſes, 


Dic mihi Muſa rum capt # poſt tempora Troje, 
Qui mores bomtnum multorum vidit, & urbes. 


And indced, there is nothing accompliſhes 
a man more than forrain Travel. 7z motu 
melas, There is a certain kind of harmony 
in motion. And as the Maſter of Elo- 

uence hath it, Plebeig ſane ſunt iſte anime, 
que ſuis affix trabibus dom reſident 1, ulla di- 
unior, que celumimtatur, & gaudet mota. 
Thoſe are dunghil ſpirits, that live confin'd 
tothe narrow round of the place of their 
nativity 3 and that ſoul is of a more noble 
allay, that like the Heavens rejoycerh in 
motion, Sir Thomas Moor Writes, that a 
mans beſt friends in Travel 1s his coyn : yet 
under favour, notwithſtanding the Autho- 
rity of ſo learned a Grandee, if a man be 
accompanied with roo many df theſe 
friends, his journey will be mots trepidati- 
onis; for according to the nipping Saty- 
ri(t, 


Pauca licet poytes argenti vaſcula purt 
Noe tter 1ngreſſus gladium,contumque timebl, 


Et mote adLunam trepidabis arundings umbram 
; Where: 


_ _* 
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Whereas,as he immediately: affirms, 


Cantabit Uacum roram Iatrone Viator. 


The indigent Travellcr ſhall fing bcforea 
Qu;tala? or High-way-man. Yet woul{ 
not we have our Ccunſcllor fo dcititute of 
money, as thcreby ro expole himſclt ro 
hardſhip and diſtreſs; bur ſo handſomly 
accommodated, as that he may take a ſur- 
vey of all Countries with honour anc cre- 
dir, Yet in travellingghe mult be very care- 
ful that he only come over again furniſhed Y ; 
and full fraughtcd with ti.ole Laws and 
Culſtomecs that are honcſt and civil, and 
leave thoſe that are erroneous and evill be- 
hind him, For, 
( curruzt, 
Terras, non antmos mutant, qui tra;ſmare 


Or at leaſt they ſhould do ſo, and not like 
ſome green heads that corrupt riemſelves, 
and lcarn' nothing bur the ſuperſtitious 
[dolatrous ceremonies of other Countrics 
and be ſure to retain what is bad, though 
1t prove to their own prejudice and rune, 
He muſt be very cxa& in informing hum- 
ſelf what Laws, Juriſdi&tions, what order 
pt life, miliary Diſcipline, civil - goa 
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ment, and domeſtical lite is in every Nati 
on practiſed. He ſhall take particular no- 
tice of the ſituation of Countrics and 
places, the building of Cities, their Forti- 
fication, Strength and Ammunition. Let 
him alſo underſtand the vertue of every 
Prince ; how his People ſtand afftc&ed to 
him, and upon wijat terms 3 the wiſdom 
of their Senate, the form aid method of 
their Con{ulrarions, as tar as wichour pre- 
judice to him(clt it may be pricd into; the 
nature and ingenuity ui the peopicz what 
vertues they aihere roand what vices they 
are moſt additcd unto; what Learned 
mcn, Souldicrs and Commanders are in 
every Country to be tound out z that ſo by 
the report of them to his own Nation, the 
beſt precepts may be cull'd out, and the 
rclt rejected, Yer he muſt take heed, leſt 
by the new-fanglea faſhions that he brings 
over, be, make not the people cfteminare, 
and carelc(s of thicir own Laws, Cuſtoms, 
and ancient vertues ; for as Pry {aith tru- 
ly, Ei ,atura hommum a0U1iats duids : 
Man's nature promprs him to embrace 
Novelty, which oftciti mes proves pernici- 
ous, and tends to the molcitation of the 
Kingdom, Republick, or State, Many fa- 
moys perſons have takendelight in eravel, 
. as 
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as Neftor, Menelaw, and Alexander the 
Great, out of love thereunto, Homer,and 
Democritus, that merrily paſſed his time 
away, travelled all over «Xgypt,Batylon,and 
Perſ;a ; thereby hoping to obtain know- 
ledge, that ſo their minds being ſtored 
with varicty of obſervation, they might 
be the more accompliſhed,and remain con- 
tent with their own fortune, Tine words 
that D:odorus Sicul;s reports to be Written 
upon the Tomb of Ofzri, are worthy the 
quotation and remembrance; which are 
theſe, or to this effe&t : Oſiris Rex ſum, Sa- 
turn antiquior filius, qui nullum orbis locum 
reliqu!, quem 101 attigerim, diſcens ea omnia, 
_ genert humano witlia ſunt, & neceſſaria, 

ut 1t he want money to ({upport tym in 
travel, let him employ his time in the ſtu- 
dy of Geography, and Coſmography : 
Anda ſnack he may have of Natural Phi- 
lofophy ; bur to conſume much time in 
that Science, is judg'd, by ſome, ſuperflu- 
Ous in a Senator, The ficld of knowledge 
is unmeaſurable and infinite z which was 
rhe reaſon that men applied rhemſclves to 
one particular Art or Science, Alsquis i 
omnibus, and aullus ir: ſingults,is no fit Motto 
for a Counſellor. Wherefore, we com- 


mit to the Juriſdigion of our Senator two 
{orrs 
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forts of Countries ; the one 1s that which 
containeth both God and Man (nor as if 
we preſcribed God his place of reſidence, 
but we ſpeak here according to vulgar ca- 
pacitics ) not limited within the bounds of 
Europe, Aſia or Africa ;, but is only ſurroun- 
ded by the poſting Sun, The other is the 
place that Nature hath deſtined for lis re- 
{idence or being, as E:gland, France, Italy, 
Spain, Germaxy, &c, For it belongs unto 
him to rake a ſurvey of the order and na- 
cure of the Macrocoſm,the univerſal World, 
which the Latines call, 4ajorem Mundum; 
as well as the Mzcrocoſme, or little World , 
where he hath his habitation and abode, 
which they term, A4;norem mundum, And 
when the mind is diſmanacled of thoſe 
worldly incumbrances which uſually ad- 
here to the body, and by Travel and Sct- 
cnce is perſced, as muchas lics within the 
verge of humanity to be ; ſhe officiates as 
ſhe ought, aficing Vertue, and diſafte- 
aing Vice, ſupprefiing the luſty inſurre- 
Qions of the fleſh, and like a Monarch 
curbing and giving Laws to all cxorbitanr 
aftetions, Nay further, when the mind 
hath-pried into the nature of the Heavens, 
conſidered their harmonious . motion, 
knows the circunſcrence of the Earth, ber 

— ; Longuude, 
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Longitude, Latirude, and the raritics con. 
tained. therein; bath plougi'd the tur- 
row'd Occan, and feen the wonders of the 
deep, underitands rheir cauſes , begin- 
ninzs and ends; what 15 the ordcr and 
beaury'of. the glimmering Lights of Hea- 
ven, and what influence rhey have upon 
ſublunary bodies; what cauſeth the paſh- 
ons or del:quia of rhe rwo Grand Lumina- 
Ties, the Sun and Moon'; the reafon- of 
their Riſing and Serting, rhetr--Diurnal, 
Nocturnal and horary motion; 'what is 
the gencration ' and ' corruption ' of all 
things 5 what the nacure of the Elements, 
of Animals, and the vertue and beaury of 
that 1nnymerable *number of fragrant 
herbs that nſually adorn the Ear: waen, 
I fay, all theſe things are underſtood by 
one fingle perſon,” and Gad acknowledged 
the Sapreme Author and Governour of 
them all ; Shall not char Perſon be judged a 
Prince, rather thaw a. meer Inhabireant or 
Citizen of the World, that is of'fo pro- 
found and potite amunderſtanding > Sure- 
ly yes.' Socrates, who by the Oraele ar Del- 
Þyos was pronounced: the: witcft of *Eth- 
nicks,  berng ' demanded what © Cobntry- 
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not confining himſelf ro any particular 
. place 
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place Or Country ; for he thought himſc]f 
ro bean univerſal Prince, The ſame Laerr;- 
* reports of that Tub-hvgging Cynick 
Di, Omne ſolum fort! patrta, 1s anold 
ſayings and Omne ſolum fapient; patriagcat- 
ries as much truth with it,as the former an- 
tquiry. The whole World is a Wiſe 
man's Country : 'Tis a Ciry that comes not 
andzrthe tyrannous ſcourge of any-MNero, 
Domitian, 'or Calrmula;, Nor can be envi- 
ron'd\ with. walls, bur is ſurrounded: with 
te univerfal Circle, governed by a coml 
order,and naturalveroram; as it were wich 
aLaw cert 1n, and inviolable, palizadoed 
wich. no 'ottier fortifications than the Ele- 
ments.. The Citizens or Inhabitants of 
this place 'are termed' Philoſophers, com- 
manded only by themſelves; fortified with 
invincible minds, and ſufficiencly arm'd 
againſt rhe 'griping ralons'of penury, or 
ztiy orticr misfortutte that can ſeize upon 
man.* Sach Perſons ('hay, Princes as rheſe, 
I-may* fay, without entrenching on tlie 
Royal Charter of Kinys ) « fury of- War 
can terrifie;:ho Faggot frighten, nor Axe 
diſturb ; for they are all valiant, reſolute, 
and beyond the prejudice 6f; Forrune. 

. Now, to the Age and Gravity 'of our 
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of the life of man, did uſually confine it to 
a certain proportion of time, Plato af. 
ſigneth eighty one years; Solop, eighty ; 
others athrm,that the continuance of mans 
life extends bur to ſeventy, referring all to 
che number ſeven, becauſc it frequently fals 
out, that every ſeventh year ſome alterati- 
on or change appears in the body. The 
firſt ſeven years, Childrens teeth fall out ; 
The next ſeven, their hair grows; The 
third, their body comes to irs proper ſta- 
ture and height; The fourth, they encreaſe 
in bulk and thickneſs z The fifth, they ar- 
rive at caeir full ſtrength and virility; The 
ſixth, they find themſelves addicted to plea- 
ſure and delight; The feventh, they come 
to the maturity and ripeneſs of wit and un- 
derſtandin. ; The eighth, they begin tobe 
rermed aged, or ancient 5 The ginch, weak 
and feeble, beholding to the ſupport of the 
ſtatt, and rhe help of SpeQacles; And the 
tenth, rhey have one foot in the grave, and 
are reckoned to bc # peculto Proſerpine, of 
Proſerpiza's.told, , Otacrs there are, who 
maintain that this change happens every 
ninth year, and, fo aſcribe che alceration 
thereof to every yuequal number till rwen- 
ty and one. Pythagoras the ſilent,called rhe 
cighycth year of mansAge taial,dividing tt 
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into four times twenty, as followeth : 
Childhood, continues till rwenty ; Youth, 
other twenty; Man's eltate,the other twen- 
ty ; aud old Age, the fourth, which puts a 
period toall, Some again compare Mans 
Age to the four Seaſons of the Year : 
Chil-thood, is compared to the Spring ; 
Youth, ro Summer ; Manhood,to Aurumnz 
and Old-Age, to Winter. Yarro divides 
Man's Age into four degrees, and compre- 
hends every of them wichin the number of 
fifteen : Childhood ( faith he) laſts ill 
ifteen,for ſo long Children are weak and 
render ; Youth, till thirty, becauſe rill that 
Age men encreaſe and grow in height and 
thickneſs; Ripe Age till forty five, for fo 
long ny of body continues, and men 
are then fit to be employed in publike af- 
fairs; Oid-Age begins ar fixty, and then 
the body is impotent, crazy and decay'd 
{o that they are nor fir for State-employ- 
ments, lingring, and conſuming till death 
come and trip up their heels, as he did all 
their Anceſtors before chem. To this divi- 
hon of mans Age we aflent ; bur the di- 


| !iinftion by number dorh principally be- 


long ro Phylicians ; tor they in gg? ons. 
their medicines, obſerve certain cririca 


daies, But our opinion is, that the forty 
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fitch year of man's age is moſt ſuirable for 
Conſultation ; becauſe rhen the ſtrength 
both of body and mind 1s arrived to the 
very height, Beſides, it is the middle age 
of Man ; and at thar time, if ever,the mind 
is perfe& in judgement and experience, leſs 
attracted with brutiſh afte&ions and de- 
fires, and leaſt of all tranſported with 
rage, fury, or paſhon, When old Rome 
was in her glory, and ſhone with all her 
ſplcndor,Scnators were choſen at thatAge, 
being then molt perfect in body and mind; 
yer dare we not deny, bur that ſome men 
may be termed Aged art thirty ; that 1s,are 
bori prudent, grave and wiſe, And we 
find 1c upon record, that ſome, though very 
fcw, wcre creatcd Senators by the Romans 
betore the thirticth year of their Age; 
which we do notdifallow, in regard that 
men may be reputed ancient for vertue as 
well as number ot years : yet care mult be 
taken that the Kingdom be governed chict- 
ly by mature and grave Head-pieces ; for 
as Plutarch affirms; that Kingdom 1s moſt 
happy that hath ſtore of young mens Lan- 
ccs, andold mens Laws. Pertinent 1s that | 
ot Euripides to this purpoſe : Difum eſt we- | 
tujiun faga Juverum, Calerum mag ts walent | 


eauttlia Serum, In Athens no perſon was 


created 
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created Senator before he was fifty years 

old. And in Rome it was permitted for any 

man of ſixty to enter the Senate-houſe, 

though he never came to the Senatorſhip 
by choice or eleCtion ; and after that year, 
ie was left to his pleaſure ro be preſent or 
abſent; ſo that they did neither bind him 
to, nor bar him {rom coming to Council. 
A good,though ancient Cuſtom z for every 
man, though he hath ſecn as many VV 1n- 
ters as hoary-headed Neſtor, ought to cm- 
ploy himſelf pro poſſe ſuo, according to his 
uemoſt abiliry, tor the benefit of his native 
Country. Plato 1s of opinion, that men 
muſt learn cill Age ſnow white hairs up- 
on their heads. Nulla dbes ſine liwea ;, that 
day is loſt, in which a man hath not bet- 
ter'd his knowledge, Yet we prohibit de- 
crepit, doting perſons, whoſe judgements 
areasCrazy as their bodicsz and rhe rea- 
ſon is, becauſe their counſels and conſulta- 
tions are for the moſt part dubious,and are 
rather heſitant conjectures than ſolid coun- 
ſels, beginning every Sentence with pcr- 
haps, perchance, peradventure, and the 
like: and this they do, as being ſenſible 
of rheir former imbecility and weakneſs, 
and ſoare unwilling to ſuffer a relapſe in- 
to cheir juvenile and yourhjul crrours and 
M 2 miſtakes, 
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miſtakes. Yet, if they have only ſomany 
years over their heads as may render them 
grave, ſolid and wiſe, they are perte in 
uttering their conceits: for by uſe and cx- 


perience ( which is the beſt School-Mi- 


{tris ) they have gain'd, as it were, a third 
cyc, whereby they are cnabled ro pry into, 
and diſcetn with the more vivacity, the e- 
vents and cauſes of things. And as every 
man is diſcovered by his ſpeech, ſo is the 
prudence and wiſdom of a Senator mani- 
teſted by uttering his opinion, Socrates, 
calting his eye upon a Youth that he never 
had feen before, ſaies ro him, Speak, that I 
may kr.ow thee: So may we fay to our 
Counſcllor, By the ſ'1idtty of thy ſpeech,and the 
grawity of thy deportment, manifest thy ſelf unto 
25, Now his opinion mult be delivered 1n 
{1enificant, bur plain naked terms z not 
daubed over fuco Rhetorice laſcitientis,with 
te paints of laſciviating Rherorique, 
winch becomes the Rhetorick Schoo], ber- 
rer than the Parliament Houſe, But fo 
much for his Age and Gravity. 

Now to the Election of our Senator, 
Among thc Romans ( in the times of Yore 
Lords of the whole World ) Senators 
wcre c|&ed divers waies ; tor, they were 
cho{cn cirtker by the King, Conſuls, Dicta- 
tors, 
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rs, Tribunes of the people, the Cenlors 
or Chicttains. And rhe Cuſtome ot free- 
born natives 1s to chooſe Senators among 
themſelves, or el{c to commit the authority 
of Eleion ro a ſingle perſon, who {or 
wiſdome , gravity and dignity is judged 
the moſt fit, and thar is the King z which 
the Romans did ar firſt, Romulws, the firlt 
founder of their Ciry, cle&ed a hundred 
Senators 5 which cuſtome was followed by 
their ſucceeding Kings, But, when Kingly 
Government, through the inſolent govern- 
ment of Tarquimtu tiie Raviſher, was TIc- 
moved, this power of elc&ion ( according 
tothe quality of the time ) was ſomewhar 
changed, yer not given to a multitude ; for 
till the Stare returned to the Baſis and four- 
dation of Government, Monarchy, Scna- 
tors were elected by Conſuls, Ccnſors, 
Dictators, or Chieftains, In all which 
Eletions, till the time of Auguſtus, there 
15 nomention made of lots ; bur the Fame, 
Family, Order, Office before born, riches 
and poſſeſſions, were moſt of all conſidered 
and reſpected. Now, ſince there is no carth- 
ly poſleflion but comes far ſhort of Ver- 
we for excellency in the choice of Senators, 
that muſt be chiefly look'd upon; becauſe 
they are reputed Defenders of the Law, 

M 3 Modc- 
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Moderators of Liberty, and Conſervers of 
a Kingdom. And as the Republick or King- 
dom 1s oftentimes infected by the vice and 
impiety of Magiſtrares ; ſo is it antidoted, 

* correted and repaired by their vertues, 
Such are the People of every Country, x 
are the Manners of their Governours ; and 
the Subjects arc apt to Ape the Cuſtoms 
and Conſtitutions of thetr Prince. Ir was 
well ſaid of one, Thar the change of Prin. 
ces Lives, and the alteration of Manners in 
Magiſtrates, would alſo work cven to a 
mutarion of the Cuitoms, Inſtitutions and 
Rights, nay, of che Kingdom ir felt, Ard 
co deal really with you, cvill Princes ate 
very much to be blamed, nor in that they 
themſelves are guilty of any crime, for iris 
a Maxim jn our Comman Law, That the 
Kt7g can dong wrome ; but thar chereby the 
Subjects are prone to be feduced, and lcd 
away to the fame cxorbitancies ; which 
may jultly be fo termed in them, though 
not 1na King.” * And indeed, how can it cn- 

. ter within'the liſts of poſſibility tor a man 
to perſwade other men ro be vertuous, 
when he himſclt is vicious > The Romans 
derided Sry/{a, who, though a man infinite- 
ly debauched,and wholly gre upto licen- | 
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clouſncſs, did neverthelefs admoniſh ne | 
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ir up others to Sobriety, Temperance and 
Frugality. And who would nor blame Lz- 
ſanger 2 though he ſwam in a contrary 
ſtream, yet he allowed and gave tolJerat1- 
on to the Citizens for thoſe vices which he 
himſelf abſtained from and abhorred. Bur 
Lycurg us deſerves commendation, becauſe 
he never impoſed the obſervation of that 
upon any man, which he himſclt did not 
firſt of all diligently follow. * Yet in a free- 
Stare, (if any ſuch there be ) it hath been 
obſerved, they have been dircatcd by che 
ſuffrage of chance. This order of Elcction 
ts obſcrved by that Virgin, YVexice. The 
like inſtitution Selox authorized among thc 
Athenians for tie choice of the five un- 
dred Senators : For, out of evety Tribe 
were {o many elected, as were tnouzi tr) 
deſerve that dignity z whoſe names were 
pur intoa Pot ; and into another as many 
Beans, the one half white, and the otiier 
black : now ſo many as hapned upon the 
white,were pronounced Senators;and thoſe 
that chanced to light on the black,were re- 
pulſed and diſmiſſed : which made Thury- 
dides to call that''Senate, Senatum 4 Fata. 


Beſides, it was obſerved among the Ro- 
mans what Office he had born bctore his 


Ekion, and with what fideliry he Lad 
M 4 dit- 


diſcharged himſelf of his duty : for they 
made choice of thcir Senators out of that 
pumber of men only, that were by them 
liyled Patres, which was, as it wete, the 
Nurſery of Counſellors, that ſo they might 
be known to be men famous tor ſome pub- 
like exploit, or renowned for their Viſ- 
dom and Gravity. | 

Among us, thoſe that fit in Parliament 
obtain that Dignity three manner of 
waics : 

Firſt, By reaſon of their Tenure. 

Secondly, By vertue of Writ; and 

Thirdly, By vertuc of Office. 

Per Teaure arethele ; Archbiſhops, Bi- 
ſhops, Abbots, Priors, Dukes, Marquecl- 
ſes,Earls and Barons. And theſe are ſum- 
moned to appear before the Parliament in 
the ſpace of 48.daics. 

They that come in per Breve,or by VVrir, 
are theſe : Knights of the Shires, Burgeſſes, 
Citizens, Barons of rhe Cinque-Ports,and 
the King'sCouncil. There come alſo perBre- 
ve, directcd co the ſeveral Deans and Arch- 
Dcacons of this Kingdoin, two ſeveral Pro- 

tors of the Clergy for cvery ſeveral Dea- 
conry & Arch-deaconry;and riicſe Proctors 
of the Clergy are cle&ed by the Clergy. 
Tierecome Prlcr per Sertice,or by verrue © 
- Office, 
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Office, The Chief Crier of Englazd; The 
Chiet Uſher ; The Chancellor ; The Trca- 
ſurer; The Chamberlain, and Barons of 
the Exchequer ; The Juſtices of either 
Bench ; The Steward of Egland; The Por- 
ter, Grooms, and all tyed by ſervice to be 
here done. The Stewards Office was ts 
place the Lords; the Porter uſed to ſce 
there be but one door to enter in and go out 
at: Andevery oneof the above-mentioned 
Officers, hath had his ſeveral Charge re- 
ſpetively. Thus have you had a defeat tl- 
on of our Sage Senator, of all the qualifica- 
tions that rend to his accompliſhment ; his 
Dury, Dignity and Office diſplayed and 
laid open ; the rewards due unto, and con- 
ferred on him ; the ancient Cuftoms of the 
Romans and Grecians rouching this parri- 
cular ; their ele&ion and choice ; as alſo 
their 'manner of (itting in Parliament a- 
mongus ; how and by what meaiis they 
obtain the Senatorſhip, or ricle of Parlia» 
ment-men,according to our modern ſtyles, 
who were ſo terined, becauſe every Meme- 
ber of this High and moſt abſolure Court 
of Juſtice in E:gland ( from-which there 1s 
no appeal to any other for redreſs ) ſhould 
ſincerely and diſcreetly Parler la ment, as it 
15 in the old Norman French, thar is, m_ 
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expreſs their minds for the benefit of the 
Kingdom,Norare the Laws of this Iſland 
only,and the Liberty of the Subje& confer. 
ved by Parliament, but thoſe of all well po- 
\ licted Kingdoms &Countries elſe in Europe. 
The Germans have their Dicts; The Danes 
and Swedes their R:ic&s Dachs ; The Spani- 
ard calls his Parliament Las Cortes; And 
the French have ( or art lealt ſhould have ) 
their Aſſembly of the three States, though 
ut be now in a manner grown obſolete, be- 
cauſe the authority thereof was by acci- 
dent devolv'd upon the King : it will not be 
Altogerher impertinent to give you a {uc- 
cinct account of this memorable alterati- 
on; which hapned as followeth : \Vhen 
our Nation had taken ſuch large footing in 
Frazcegthat they advanccd as tar as Orleans, 
and had forced their then Soveraign to fly 
tO Bourges 1n Beyry,for ſanftuaryztng Aﬀecm- 
bly of the three States noc being able to 
convene during theſe preſſures in fol Paz- 
Jiament, becauſe that by thoſe invaſions 
the: enemy made into the very bowels of 
.the Kingdom, the Country was altogether 
unpaſſable, ſo that the power that was 
[mherent in the Parliamentary Convention, 
.ptenaRting Laws,aſſedi ng the Subjed with 
vIaxes, {ublidiary Levies, and other ; mpo- 
| 1t1ONS 
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ſicions, was tranſmitted to the King,during 
che rage and fury of that war only ; which 
proving of long continuance,thar entruſted 
Authority began to grow habitual, and: 
could never hitherto be taken from him 
ſo that his Edits ſtand in licu of Ads of 
Parliament, Our of theſe foregoing pre- 
miſes this Concluſion may cafily be dedu- 
ccd, «© Thar the principal Fountain whence 
« rhe King derives his happineſs and ſafe- 
« ty, is the Parliament: Ir 1s the great 
« Conduit-Pipe which conveys unto 
« him his Peoples bounty and gratitude ; 
« the trucſt Looking-glafſs wherein he dif- 
« Cccrns their loves.. Now the Subjects love 
« hath been cver accounted the prime C1- 
« tadcl ofa Prince. Inhis Parliament he 
« appears as the Sun in the Meridian, in 
« thc Altitude of his Glory, in his higheſt 
« State-Royal, as the Law informs us, 
Bur leſt we ſhould ſpin out too long a 
thread, and ſo wear the Readers Patience 
thread-bare, we will conclude this firſt - 
Book, and make the diſcourſe which we 
allot for the ſcope and Subject of our next, 
run in another Channel. 
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K aids &pywyty* 
A Jove Principium — 
In the Trinity we find Unity ; Among 
the Orders of Angels there 1s an Archan- 
el; The Heavens have their Pramum me- 
le, and the Sun is their chict Luminary 3 
The Beaſts of the Foreſt have the Lion to 


their King 3 The Fowls of the Air, the 
Eagle 
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Eagle : The Fiſh of the Sea a Soveraign ; 
And ſhall manomly, be Independent 2 Abyr, 
Abſit; let us therefore ſing with Homer : | 


4 
of 
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« Kings ( ſaith one of our quondam 
« Pen-men,though dince an Apoſtatc)are 
cc lively Repreſentations, living Statues or 
« Pictures, drawn to the lifeot the great 
« Deity : theſe Pitures, for their better 
& continuance, are-done in Oyl ; the co- 
« lours of the Crown never fade, they arc 
« no water-colours. They are Gods Vace- 
gcrents here upon earth; nay, God the 
Farther, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Gholt (ay, they are Gods, and would have 
them live as Gods. God the Father plain- 
ly affirms, 7oh.10.34. Dex aj eſtis : I ave 
ſatd ye are Gods, God the Son told P1/ate,7hou 
ſbouldſt have no power, except tt were ( data de 
ar ) gruen from above, And I'mfare the 
oly Ghoſt cells us, Per me Reges regnart ; 
By me Kings reigns and not by the ſuffrage of 
the people ; for then it would have been per 
05. They arethe Lord's anointed, there- 
fore not to be touch'd or brought in queſti- 
on by their Subjects ; for all rhe failings in 
| - 
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a King can but make him a bad King ; bur 
he remains a King ſtill. If indeed, as one 
faith excellently, Kings held their Crowns 
by Indentures from the People, they were 


then diſobliged from their obedience to 


him upon his failing ( in thoſe things 
whereunto he was {worn at his Coronati- 
on ) on his part ; but if they receive their 
Crowns immediately from God, and that 
by him alone Kings raign,as is ſaid before, 
then they muſt {till ſtick cloſe to their Al- 
legiance, or elſe come off with the brand 
of Traytors. Our modern times have fur- 
niſhed us with roo many of that infernal 
rabble, who were ſo helliſhly wicked and 
impious, as to fight againſt their lawful 
Soveraign;z and having got him 1n their 
clutches, {lew him at his own door, Burt to 
the purpoſe, 

The Athenians, (as Demoſthexes writes 1n 
his Oration againſt Neera) when Theſeus 
had contrived the model of their Com- 
monwealth, being accuſtomed to choofe 
ſome one out of the number of the vertu- 
ous, by a general conſent, manifeſted by 
holding up their hands, they eleed him 
King, In ancient times, the election of 
Kings was ever held ſacrum & diuimum 
quid, a certain holy and divine ation 
among 
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among the very Heathens. Romulus, after 
the fight of rwelve Ravens ( if we may cre- 
dir L:zzy ) or rather becauſe the lightning 
had pierced his body from rhe left to the 
right fide (as D:/0xyſzu hath it ) was by di- 
vination choſen King z and that ordinance, 
called Ju Auſpictorum, was religiouſly 
obeyed. Their authority hath been jndged 
ever as divine as their election ; for Homer 
and Iſocrates joyntly affirm, That hethar 
governeth as a King, repreſents the Deity. 
The Kings of Perſ;a were honour'd as Gods, 
and the people believed that they were the 
ſole and abſolute defenders of their Laws, 
Liberties, Lives, and Country. The ancient 
Lacines called their Kings, -drgetes,that is, 
dceificd; (as e/fxeas and Romulus were)whole 
bodies after they were expired,could never 
be found. Kings are the Sons, not of the 
molt voices, but of the moſt High; andas 
God is King of the whole Univerſe, ſoare 
they Lords of the whole Commonwealth, 
Abour their $skirts they have this Motto 
written by the finger of God, Touch not mine 
Anointed, Nor did cver any Church-man, 
Chriſtian Father or Expoſitor, obtrude 
any other ſence upon this Text, than thart it 
was meant of Kings, till ſuch time as the 


Puritan and Papiſt, both ar a time, _ 
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that time bearing not above 100, years 
dare, who began then to infe& the world 
with this damnable dodtrine, That it was 
Lawful tomurder Ktngs.It is ſtrange that wo 
ſuch contrary factions, rthar had ever been 
antipatherical one to the ocher, ſhould ne- 
vercheleſs, like Herod and Pilate, agree 1n 
condemning the Lord's Anointed. Drew 
mon Droit , 1s their Mottoz Goa, and my 
Right : no body elſe have any thing to do 
with me. They have a Nel: me tay gere, to 
defend them trom che afſaulrs of rebellious 
Subjects. 

Yer although Kings are counted God's 
Lieurenants, or Adjurant-Generals; the | 
Council, \Viſdom, and Knowledge of 
Kings is not their own, but given them by 
God, who 1s the Author of cvery good and 
perfe& gitr, according co thar vere of rhe 
Holy Pen-man : 
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And ſince, Ifay, no King can with his 
own peculiar ſtock of wiſdom govern his 
Kingdom rightly ( for it is the prerogarive 
of the Almighty only to know all things 


that appertain to good Government, ) 
rhar 


I 62 
they. have cver uſcd to call unto rheir aid 
and aſliltance ſome wile .grave men, by 
whoſe advice and counſcl the Kingdom 
might be well regulated. Theſe men bci 
as a mcan between the King and the Peo- 
ple, do on the one hand, underſtand the 
Ofhce of the King ; and on the other, the 
Duty of the Subject ; knowing what courſc 
mult be raken for the preſervation of the 
Kings Honour and Royal Prerogative, and 
what bclongs to the profit and benefit of 
his good and Loyal Subjects. Thusa King 
may govern all things well, not only by his 
own opinion, which may oftentimes prove 
deceittul; but by the general advice and 
countcl of others, whereby his judgement 
and reaſon is brought to perfetion, And 
as the hand divided into many fingers, 1s 
thereby made more ſtrong and apt to lay 
hold on all things; fo he that governs by 
the aid and aſhiſtance of Councellors, will 
manage all publike affairs, rending to. the 
benefit of the Kingdom and Country 
whereof he is Soveratgn, with the greater 
difcretion and wiſdom : for a ſingle perſon 
is not able to manage all affairs without 
additionall help, Alexander, King of Ma- 
cedonta, conquered many Countries, and 


ſubjugatcd a multitude 0f Encmics, Fymbw 
was 
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was excellent at the choice of places for 
Fortification. Hanmbal was often atten- 
ded with ſucceſs in Victory, but knew nor 
how to make the beſt improvement of 


it; | EE 
Vigcere (cus Hannibal, utttfarta neſels. 


Philopoemos was a brave Admiral at 
ſea ; Cleon could manure lands and paſlct- 
lions 3 Cicero was a famous Orator 5 Pom- 
ja valiant General ; Catoa grave Sena- 
wr; and Scipio admirable both ww peace 
and war, So were ſeveral others,that might 
be inſtanced : for every man ( according to 
the Proverb ) 1s a Roſcz us in his, owi Pro- 
tefon. Now when ſo many well. qualiti- 
ed Heroes are bound up together in Coun- 
al, what a Conſtellation of Vertues wall 
ſhine and appcar there > And what firm 
Edicts and good Laws will thcre be cn- 
ated by them for the publick bencht and 
good at che Kingdom > which he is obliged 
to; for he is called Rex, Regezdo ; but ſome 
will have it, 47ede ageado. And iris clear, 
that, one. man cannot be ſo clear fighted 
as to perceive all ;, which proves that verſe 
of Homey to be true, rendred into Latine, 


thus 2: 
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Blu conveniunt melis rem perſpicit alter, 


| 
( 
Nor doth this any waics diminiſh his. 
power and authority; for though many]: 
convene, yet he is {till rhe head of themall,ſ] 
and hath a negative voice nor can any Afi 
be paſs'd without his Royal aſſent or ap-f] 
probation. Ir is taken pro corfeſſo, that! 
chere- is much care and vigtlancy required 
in a Monarch ; for, he muſt not feckb}] 
much after hisown profit, as the publike] 
good and commodity of his People ; he 
muſt obferve the Laws, preſcrve the Rights 
and Liberty of his Subje&s, and maintain 
the authority and reputation of his Senate, 
For Kings were firſt of all inſtituted for the 
aid and aſſiſtance of rhe vertuous, againſt 
thoſe that are vicious : to them abſolute 
power 1s tranſmitted, ro the end that tliey 
may revenge injuries, and be juſt Judges 
1n all cauſes and legal procecdings. A good 
King ought to be as vigilant over thoſe 
whom Providence hath allotted him Su- 
preme, as a Shepherd is of his Flock. Hr 
mer calls King Agememnor, the ſhepherdof 
the People; and Plato in imitation of him, 
the Shepherd and Conſerver of Mankind. 
Beſides, he ſhould goyern his People, nor 
as 
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as Maitcrs do their Servants, but as Pa- 
rents do their Children ; with Paternal 
care, not with rigtd feverity or cruelty. 
And as its cuſtomary with 1ndulgent Pa- 
rents, ſomerimes to rebuke their Children, 
ſometimes ro admoniſh and encourage 
them, and ſomctimes alſo to correct 
and puniſh them 3; ſo ſhould a Prince 
behave himſelf roward his Subjects; ma- 
nifeſting himſelf ſomerimes ſeyere, (when 
moved thereunto ) <nd at other riumcs gen- 
tle, affable and courtcous, both for the pre- 
ſervation of his people, and the fatery of 
the Kingdom ; defending and enlarging the 
bonum cemmune with no lefs care than a Fa- 
thcr provides for the ſuſtentation of his 
Children, This makes the differcnce be- 
tween Kings and Tyrants : the one 1s ſtudi- 
ous for the publike good, the other for his 
own private profit. The end of the Tyrants 
enceavour is voluptuouſneſsz; bur the 
Kings ſtudy is honour : Riches are the 
mark at wiich a Tyrant levels, but Vertue 
5s the rrue Meta of the King, Tyrants de- 
lire the aſſiſtance of ſtrangers, bur Kings 
are guarded by their own loyal Subxcts. 
Alphorſus, King of Arragon, being deman- 
ded whar Subjects of his he moſt tenderly 
aftced 2 anſwered, 1 love them better that 

N 3 locve 
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love methan thoſe that ſear me. And nor with- 
out reaſon did he thus expreſs himfelt : 
for fear 1s uſually accompanicd with ha- 
tred, A King is as ſecure by the love,vo0d 
will and loyalty of his Subje&s, as by rhe 
defence of Arms; and his Senators will 
ſtand him in more ſtcad upon any occaſi- 
on;than a Tyrants Souldiers. Tra;anw, tha: 

reat Emperour of the World, did alwaics 
call the Senate, his Father : for, as the Fa- 
ther uſually forctels the Son what may 
is beneficial, and whar injurious to 
um : fo the Senate counſels the King, ani 
inſtructs him how ro conſerve his King- 
dom, and by what Laws and Ordinanccs 
it muſt be governed. This 1s thc only way 
to keep the King from Tyranny, and the 
Subject from Rebcllion. Now tyranny in 
the one, with rebellion in the ocher, vill 
ſoon verifie that Dyſt ich of the Saryriit 


Ad generum Cerers ſine cede, & vulrere put 
Deſcendunt Reges, & ſicca morte ! yrani.n. 


A good King knows how to irretiate and 
aliure the hearts of the People to lim by 
love and clemency, ſooner than by violence 
and compulſion. And good people know 
their duty and obedience * and if the King 
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chrongh the fins of the people be any way 
miſguided, rhey will bice their nails, and 
not ſcratch their heads ; they know 1t 15 
a crime incxptable, ro quarrel with Maje- 
ty : the only way to live happy 1n a King- 
dom, is this, firit, to give God, and rhen 
Ceſar his due. But witen Kings grow ty- 
rannical, then there is little or no allegt- 
ance from the Subje&, bur what rhey are 
compelled to; whercas that 1s far more to ' 
be eſteemed, that flows naturally and vo- 
Juatarily from the people z; and tits uſual- 
ly ſtirs them up to (edition, and fo conie- 
quently to their ucter ruine and deſtructi- 
on, and the downfal both of Kingdom and 
King : and the reaſon 1s, whoa. Tyrants 
uſe certain ſleights and Starc-tricks to de- 
prive the Subjet of liberty : Firſt, by 
clearing the Country of all good and wiſe 
men, either by banifhment,1mprifonment, 
or death ; becauſe the vertue of good men 
reproves them for their vice, and rendcrs 
them odious ; whenas all chey aim at 15 0n- 
ly ro cnſlave the Nation, to the intent that 
they may profecute their own luſt and 
pleaſure wichour obſtrution. Such coun- 
ſel as this, Periander poyſoned Thraſitulw 
with ; who by his infernal Rhctorick 


endeavoured to perſwade him to cut oft the 
; N 4 higheſt 
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higheſt ſpikes of corn 4 mcaning thereby, 
that he ſhould cauſe the crcam of the Athe- 
nian Nobility to be exccuted. The like 
ſubrilty did Sextus Tarquiztu', the Son of 
Luciw, follow ; who beir.g ſuborned by his 
Father, prerendcd ro be baniſhed, and fled 
fraudulently to the Gali: ; where having 
ſcrap'd as much acquaintance as he judged 
convenient, {ent privily to his Father to 
know his will and pleaſurc, and what far- 
ther was to be done in the bultneſs for his 
ſatisfaRtion : who conducted the Meſſen. 
gcr into the garden, where walking roge- 
ther, he with a wand in }.1s kand lirook off 
all the heads of the Poppics before him; 
which being by the Nui reported to his 
Son, who had helliſh wit enough to undcr- 
ſtand ſuch damnable myſtcrics,ſoon pur the 
chief of the Nobility to death,and by force 
and injuſtice uſurped the Government of 
the Commonwealth,and deprived the Sub- 
pu of their liberty, Another knack they 
ave to prejudice their Subjects, by inhid1- 
ting their meetings, conventions and con- 
ferences, to prevent their ſtudy of honeſt 
diſcipline, Nay, farther, they often ſow 
diſcord among the people, to the end that 
filled with hate and private diſpleaſure, 
they may be ſtirred up to civil war and 
(edit10n 3 
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ſedition 3 who being thereby much impo0- 
veriſhed,and the war ceaſing, are compel- 
led to pay for their pardon z and being af- 
ter ehis manner fleeced both waics of their 
money, and reduced to poverty , become 
baſe minded, and altogcther unfit tode- 
fend their Lives, Laws,or Liberties, Theſe, 
and many more thar might be numerarted, 
are the plots and devices of Tyrants ; all 
which, they imagine,tend to their own be- 
nefit, and tothe promoting of their ambi- 
tious deſigns ; whenas oftentimes it Proves 
ute contrary, to their own ruine and PCr 
Ec deſtrvQtion : for if they mount them- 
ſelves tco often on the Subjefts galled back, 
they will undoubtedly caft their rider, ler 
him be never ſo expert.a Horſeman, But 
Kings are of a quue contrary temper and 
diſpoſition : it is re g00d,and not the ruine 
of their Subjc&s they labour for ; becauſe 
they underſtand ſufficiently, that the loſs 
of Subjc&s is the ſhaking off of their 
Crowns; and wanting their protetion, 
they are leſt unarin'd to the mercy of the 
inſulting enemy. Bur we will now leave 
the lofry Subj<& of Kings tothe fancy of 
a more ſublime wjt,and the work of a more 
noble quill; and come to our ſecond Chap- 
ter, which treats of the diviſion of Com- 
monweals, CHAP. 
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CHAP, FL 


Of the aiuiſion of Commozmeals and K 0- 
aoms. 


He diverſity of Republicks - proceeds 

not from Fortune, or Chance-medlcy, 

nor the diſpoſition of the Heavens, or thic 
influence of the Stars upon things ſubluna- 
Ty; but every Government ts tramed ac- 
_ cording co the minds, rey crs, and contti- 
tutions of men, their wits and cducation ; 
though ſome aſcribe their vartety to the 

| fituation of the Country or Climate where 
men have their allotted re{idence and bee- 
ing. Iris conteſt, that ſomerimes, through 
{edttion; faction, and civil war, Kingdoms 
are {ubverred,and changed into States ; tor 
the proof whereof we need not ramblc tar, 
finceour native rebellions have Jately ma- 
nifeſted the truth hereof. Such is the flu- 
anng condition of all worldly things, 
that miſchance waits at the elbow of good 
fortunezand vice is masked with vertue,that 
ſhe may not appear in her own native hew 
and deformity ; for Man is prone to forſake 
vertue and embrace vice, which ever =_— 
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winks him with an appearance of good. 
Sometimes alſo it falls our, char i 
verned Republicks, chrough evill Minifters, 
are either utterly extinguiſhed, or altered 
into ether forms of Government. Hence 
it happens, that Kingdoms become Tyran- 
nies, Optrmacres come under the juriſdiction 
of a few ; Popular States are perverted in- 
to licentious libercy,and from that reduced 
into Tyranny ; and this is thc revolution of . 
their Government, and original of their . 
Cataſtrophe. Plato writes, that the muta- 
tion of Commonweals 1s taral, through 
the diſpoſttion of the Heavens, and the 
VPEration Or influence of Celeſtial bodies 
upon Terrcſtrial. Bur as we have already 
inſtanced. their variation happens from 
the variety of the minds of the Inhabi- 
tants. For ſome Countries abound with 
rich, others are cram'd with poor men, In 
{ome, there 1s ſtore of Nobles, Souldiers 
and Husbandmen ; in others, plenty of 
Merchants, "Handicrattfmen and Artifi- 
cers, Now, whereſocver the number of 
Merchants, Artificers and Husbandmen 
{urmounrt the reſt, thar Stare uſually be- 
commeth Popular. : Bur where there 1s the 
greateſt quantity of rich men, rhere 15 
c{tabliſhed the government of a few. 
Where 
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Vhere the major part of Citizens be 
pood, wiſe and vertuous,that State Is aptto 
be governed as an Optimacy. There are 
three things ( faith Ar:ſtotle ) that contend 
for priority in Government : Liberty, Ri- 
ches and Vertue. For, Nobility ( which 
ſupplies the fourth place) 1s the aſſuciate 
of yercue and riches, becauſe the equal 
mixture of rich and poor men, make a Po- 

ular State, AftaQtion of rich men, is cal- 
led, the Government of a few z and the con- 
ſent of all three, v:z. Freemen, rich men, 
and good men, is counted an Oprimacie : 
ſuch was the Carthaginian Republick); for 
Rich men, Good men, and Noblemen were 
therein equally eſteemed. Now, it is the 
diſpoſition and deſire of ſome men to live, 
in Kingdoms rather than in any other 
State; who are ſuch men as are naturally 
ambirious of honour, vertuous, and fitted 
for ation. The Cappadoczars having enjoy- 
ed Kings for many years ( whoſe Race was 
at length extinguiſhed ) were protercd by 
the Romans to have their State converted 
into popular Liberty ; bur they refuſed it : 
whereupon they appointed Artobarſares, 
their friend, K ing of Cappadocia. The Arhe- 
nians followed the quite contrary courle 


for they affeRing a Popular State, would 
| not 
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not allow of the Government by one, nor 
many. Yea,fome there are that approve of 
Tyrannical Government molt ot all ; as 


- the Srculs of old, who were ever accuſto- 


med to be ruled by Tyrants, and ſo were 
almoſt all che people of Aſia; who being 
naturally ſervile, are even to this Age ſub- 
je& to tyrannical Government, Now, it 
any man demand, What a Common- 
wealth is > This doubr cannot ariſe from 
the name, it being a certain order among 
the Inhabicants aſſembled rogether in one 
City or Country, and there reſiding ; bur 
from the variety and difference of Repub- 
licks : for as mens manners, delights and 


eſtates be various, ſo alſo is the Govern- 


ment of Commonweals manifold. And 
though the Terminu ad quem, or end, is one 
and the ſame, wiz. boxum, good; yer the 
Terminys d quo, or means whereby they 
aſpire to that good,are various, and focon- 
ſequently the Laws and Cuſtoms are of 
ſ{undry forts that are by them uſed, For, 
he that ſhall compare the Laws of Hippo- 
damw enacted for the Miletians, with thoſe 
of Mos made for the Candiazsz or the 
Ordinances of Lyurgw, with the Decrees 


of Solox,. the one writing of the Lacedz- 


monian, the other of the Athenian Go- 
vernme!:c 
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vernment, may with facility underſtand 
their Laws to be divers, their Magiſtrates 
unlike, and the Form of their States very 
diſcrepant. The {even Wiſe wen ( Thales 
excepted, who did not care-or fiſhing in 
the troubled waters of State-aftairs ) intro- 
duced ſeveral exerciſes, Laws and Govern. 
ments accarding -tq the PegPIEs Apactty; 
and their own pecyhar fancies, and by ſun- 
dry orders and uſes. did execute them, 
VVhich variery of Government hath mini- 
ſtred marrer of greaz controveriie. and con- 
trariety of opinion ; -Inſomuch,. that the 
Learned, as well in our,as torrain Schools 
and Univerſities, have aſſumed, the diſpu- 
cation of the ſcyeral ſorts of Common- 
weals,and confined chem to a cerfain num- 
ber z belides, they have manifeſted which 
of them.deſerve the greateſt capamendarti- 
On, and ought to be embraced. Plato and 
Aristotle ſeem ro. cxcell all perſons thar ever 
wrote on this Sybjee : For they rich ſolid 
judgement, and grear reſpe4 roghe nature 
ot men, and the ns Regi- 
on or Climate, haye. difcreetly; appointed 
Laws and Governments ſuitable to the 
diſpolition and cemper of.the Lnhgbiranes: 
therefore according to rhe apinion of theſe 
ewo famous Philoſophers,we will Sijcourle 
| 0 
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of three ſorts of Republicks : The firſt js 
called, Moxarecha ; The ſecond, Ariſtocratia 
And the third, Demecratia; which the La- 
rines tcrm, Regiium, Optimatum Principatus, 
& Popularts Reſpublica, The Supreme Go- 
vernour of all things, by his Providence di- 
vine, hagh ſo ordered, that the faculties or 
powers of man's mind ſhould refide in 
three parts of his body, repreſenting there- 
by three 1424's or Forms. of Republicks ; 
conſtituting Reaſon as ſgle Monarch, or 
Lord Paramount of- them all, co remain in 
the head, being the higheſt part. The ſe- 
cond part,as molt vigilant and apt toobey, 
he hath plaged near unto1ity in the breaſt, 
creating it a companion. and helper to the 
head z3 which Plato calls, Kim iraſcends, Or 
affetuumſedem. The third, reſembling a 
rude multitude, witleſs,'froward, and full 
of ſenſual defires, harbours beneath the 
hearc, far remote from the other. In theſc 
parts of the ſoul, as ina Mirrour or Look- 
ing-glaſs, we may ſpy ;our, three ſorts of 
Commonweals. The higheſt ſupplies the 
place of King, as deſtined and appointed to 
exerciſe authority over all. "The ſecond, 
though in place inferiour, yet in quality is 
of no leſs regard, being well obcyed: tor, 
where Reaſon ſwaies without the aid and 

aſiltancc 


affiſtance of the afteRions, all aRions are 
weak and imporent. Juſt ſo a Senate want- 
ing the afſiiiance of Reaſon, which deports 
her ſclf partly as Caprain,partly as a Soul- 
dier in all ations and conſultations, be- 
comes timorous and effeminate, Ariſtotle 
hath therefore made a diviſion of the pow- 
er of Reaſon, making one part abſolute 
and ſtanding upon its own Guard, and the 
other, as it were, depending and ſubſervi- 
ent, likea Son rhat obeyeth the Father. 
Which Titus Lruis harh ſignificantly ex- 
preſſed,in ſerting forth the errour of M:nu- 
2: in his unadviſed fight againſt Hanmbal, 
which Fabtws reprehends in theſe or the 
like words : Souldters ( ſaith he ) I have of- 
ten beard, that he that of himſelf can rightly 
judge,deſerves the greateſt commendation : next 
wnto him are they, that know how to ſubſcribe to 
' the good advice of others : But be that can net- 
ther counſel, nor follow the counſel of others, us 
but an inch on this ſide a Natural, and of a 

ſhallow capacity, The third part of mans 
mind reſembles a Popular Government , 
wherein the multitude hath authority to 
hear all cauſes, and determine or decide all 
controverſies, though many conteſts ariſc 
from hence to the prejudice borh of the 


Country and Inhabitants, | 
Ariſtotle 
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| through negligence,or vwbltinacy, rcjeing 
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Ariſtotle writes alſo, that the Image of 
repreſentation of Refublicks may be 
found out in- private familics; for the au- 
thoricy of the Father over his Children 
may be compared to Principality z becauſe 
Children are the Parents charge ; he alone 
mult provide for them all, and their faults 
arc chaſtiſcd,rather than ſeverely puniſhed 
by him ; ſo ought a good King to demean 
himſelf toward his good Subje&s. There- 
fore Jupiter, the God of Gods and Men, is 
by Homer ſtyled Father. The Husbands au- 
thoricy over the VV ite may be compared ro 
Opremacge; for the Husband ought to rule his 
Wife according to Juſtice, and' command 


rothing but what may endure the teſt of 


the Laws of God and man. TheStare Po- 
pular is aftimilated to brotherly Society 3 
tor chcy ought to live in equality, differing 
only 10 the degrees of Age. And as the 
Father that uſerh rigour and cruelty to- 
wards his Children, 1s judged a Tyrant, 
and no Father ; ſo that King, that by the 
oppreſſion of the Subject endeavours to en- 
creaſe his private intereſt, conremning all 
Laws, and living diſhonourably, puts off 
his King ſhip, and.is called Tyrant. A Huſ- 
band and Wife living in diſcord, either 


the 


the care of rheir Children, and domeſtick 
affairs, do thereby abuſe their authoricy, 
and become unworthy the name of natural 
Parents ; ſo Opiimacie abuſed, deſerves nox 
thatticle, In like manner Brethren diſa- 
greeting, negleting their mutual profit,ad- 
difting themfclves to floath and laſciviou(- 
neſs, are not to be accounted Brethren 
no more is a Popular State fo to be eſtee- 
med,if of ſuch a remper. Thus it is appa- 
rent, that through the defaulr and inconſi- 
derateneſs of Superiors, true Common- 
| weals are converted into falſe and contrary 
Governments, Policy, which by the Grz- 
clans 15. called, INaurrees and by Plato and 
Ariſtotle, Reſpublica popularis, may be refer- 
red toal] ſorts of Republicks z becauſe that 


word 15 univerſal, and includes all civil Go- | 


vernment, Plato adds another kind of Go- 


vernment, that is, a King ſubjeck to his | 


Laws ; making Monarchy of two ſorts,and 
conſequently twe Kings z the one bound 
and confined, the other free, and not re- 
{trained ro any Law : this ts his opinion of 
Monarchy, though nor ours. 


But now ler us diſcourſe of the beſt ſort 


0: Republicks, though ir be a very hard 
tack : to che accompliſhment of which in- 
tended work, it is requiſite that a man 
under- 
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underſtand the beſt kind'and order of life 5 
for otherwiſe a perte&t Commonwealth 
cannot be conceived : bur what fort of lite 
merits the reputation ot the beſt, as yet la- 
tet tz of ſcuro among the major part of Piii- 
loſophers. The Epicures, PO and Per1- 
pateticks are of different opinions'concern- 
ing this ſubje&,and have divided the world 
by the variety of their Sets and whimfies, 
Bur our 1ntent 1s to concur with the Pcri- 
pateticks, becauſe their Schools have been 
the greateſt Nurſeries of good Governours, 
The Stoicks, that did ever wed themſelves 
tan aultere life, ground their felicity up- 
on Verrcue only ; which we diſapprove nor, 
ſothat they conſent, that external goods, 
which both Nature and Forrune have made 


" F for the uſe of man, to the end he may 


tiereby be the better accommodarcd, be 


| pyncd thereunto as neceflary additaments; 


aberwile hecannot be perica : and {eeing 
that man's felicity is numbred among 
things that are periet, and that thing Is 
only perte& that wants norhing 3 ſurely, 
whoſoever deſires to be happy, mult nece(- 


| arily be fully turniſhed, ſo that his telicity 

| may be abſolute, and no way deficient, 
| Riches are very neceſſary ; the liberal per- 
| fon ftands in need of money to perform the 
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ations of Liberaliry,and the juſt manmuſ 
therewith reward and make fatisfa&ion, 
The Warriour wants it; for according to 
the Poet, 


"Apyuphais A[ya07 UN voy hITE KpaTHONS. 
Argentis pugna telis, ac omnia Uinces, 


| Now the Epicure, he "rang his ſum- 
mum tonum in ſenſual delights and plca- 
ſures;which is more becoming a beaſt,than 
a man. Whereas Ariſtotle makes a joynt 
agreement of Vertue, and other additional 
ornaments,or external helps,moſt neceſlary 
tor a well-regulaced perſon. 

Philoſophers affirm, that there are three 
ſorts of lite : The firſt, conſiſteth in Action; 
The ſecond, in Contemplation z And the 
third, in Pleaſure, That which reſteth in 
Action, it not accompanied with wiſdom 
and vertue,. proveth unprofitable, and is 
ſubject ro many vices and imperteions, 
That which 1s employed in Contempla- 
tion, not being accompanied with Action, 
1s vain and ineffetual. For, as he tbat 
| boldly looks upon the Sun when in the Me- 
ridian of his luſtre, is made blind with his 
vchement heat and tralucent ſplendor : fo 


the mind of man, continually occupicd | 
with * 


: 
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with the ſpeculation of ſublime myſteries» 
becomes ſtupid, _— and languiſhing. 
He therefore that deſires the name of ver- 
tuous, mult lead a civil as well as a philo- 
ſophical, an active as well as a contempla- 
tivelife ; the mixture of which two, makes 
man happy and fortunate, Bur he that de- 
lights only in ſenſuality, abſolutely forger- 
ting that he was ever qualified with the gitr 
of reaſon, may be ſaid to repreſent man, as 
to his outward complexion or bluſh ; bur 
he wants the true and proper nature of 
man, 

Hence ariſeth the diverſity of mankind; 
for ſome are born free, noble, wiſe, and fir 
for government ; others, ſcrvile, boorith, 
witle(s, deſtined to ſervitude and bondage. 
Plato hath it, that God in Man's Creation 
had ſo 'oxdercd, that inthe generation of 
thoſe -chat are apt4o govern, he hath mixed 
gold ; of them that are appointed as aſſi- 
{tant co Governours,filver ; And the nature 
of Plough-men and Artizans is compoun- 
ded with Braſs and Iron : which fimilicude 
Ariſtotle applies ro the manners and capa- 
cities of men. For, although every man 
doth naturally defire that his children 
ſhould reſemble him ; yet it often happens, 


| that ſilver is the iſſue of gold, and ſome 
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meral of a more inferiour allay, the iffue 

of ſilver, Ir is therefore very requifite,that 


dren,that they may underſtand their dif 

ſirion ; and they thar are like Iron may be 
converred into gold; or tar proving 1mpo{- 
ſible, the government may be allotted ro 


acfied, thar thoſe Countries thar are go- 
verned by Braſs and Iron,ſhould periſh and 
come to confuſion. ns 
Bur now as to. Optzmacie, it confifts'ina 
certain number of vertuous Citizens ( of 
atleaſt ſhould) becauſe they govern the 
Re-publick according ro the Rules andE- 
dis of the Law ; whereas in popular 
States all things are concrarily managed: 
for Liberty being the end thereof, the State 
15 ruled according to will and popular fu- 
ry, without the conſideration of verrue or 
reaſon, In ſuch Cities, mcn are called 
_ becauſe they are profitable or bene- 
cial to the Commonwealth, not for their 
being endowed with honeſty, which con- 
ſits tn the ation of vertue ; ſo that verrue 
there is meaſured by publike profir,nor ho- 
neſty ; for Popular Juſtice, called Ju« popu- 
lare, is where honour is conferred upon 


perſons, nor according to the yertue of him 
Ne. p that 


Princes pry into the nature of their Chil. 


orhcrs : for ir hath been oraculouſly pro: | 
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thar receiveth, but che numberof thoſe rhar 
#ive ic; who think thoſe things to be molt 
equitable, that are ſo according ro the 
Vogue of the multitude, not as Juſtice in- 
firuts us; and that to be honourable, 
which hath the repute of popular fame, 
or approtation of the Multirude. And 
though ir muſt neceſſarily be granted, thar 
there is pos 24 in all Republicks ; yer 
5 it frequently known' in Popular States, 
aud that more than in any other kind of 
Government: for if any man well-princ1- 
fed chance to have his refidence or abode 
inany ſuch State, and he our of natural 

reaſon only diſguſt the Plebeian infolency, 

and by admonition, reprehenſion and cor - 
re&ion ſtrives to reduce the Citizens or In- 
habiranrs to a more verruous and religious 

coutſe of life, he is inſtantly branded with 
the-name of an enemy to the State, and ar- 
reſted -by rhe Law of Oftraciſme 3 atd many 
timesit-falls our, thar he comes to execut1- 
on,” Many tamous Cirizens of che Pee 
Srats"of Greece were hereby afflicted, 'as 


AriFides, ' Thutydides, Socrates," Themiſtocles 
and Damon; and at Rome, Camyllis and Sci- 
po had the ſame meaſure- dealt them. Arr- 
ftizes deſerves a monument *thar may en- 
dute to perpetuity, for his ſingular vertre 

| O 4 and 
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and converſation,was {irnamed fuſtxs, And 
at that time when the Law of Oſftracrſme 
was in force among the Athenians, a rude, 
booriſh,beet-brain'd fellow, with a ſcrole 
of paper in his hand, chanced to meer him, 
who with much importuaacy would have 
forced him to write his name therein, Ari- 
ſtraes being aſtoniſhed ar his earneſt and 
ſtrange requeſt ; asked him, Whether any man 
 couldever ſuy he had injured any perſon 8 No, 
(replied the fellow)all the reaſon that prompts 
me ta my demand, is onlythis, 1 ſtomach your 
Srname, Juſtus, Ir is reported by Cicero, 
that the Epheſi, at the baniſhment of their 
Prince, Heymodorws, pronounced this Sen- 
tence ; Let w ot excel oze another z and if 
any ao contrary ta what is herein ſpecified of 
mentioned, he ſhall no louger reſide among ws, 
but muit procure ſyume other dwelling place. 
Strange s uſtoms of Popular States ! Plato 
(as we have already inſtanced ) ſaith, That 
zo State can, be long liv'd that 4s governed by 
Tron or Brafs.; tiiat 1s, by phanatickor tafa- 
tuared perſons ; who being altogether unfit 
tor Government, - ſcem to be born to di- 
ſturb, rather than obey. | For they, after 
ſome perty or imaginary ſucceſs at war » 
growing inſolent aud rympanous , have 

x alwalcs 
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and wiſdomg who for his meſes life 
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alwaies ſome flattering Tutors, and collo- 
guing __ Captains to extol their Ver- 
I tues, ready at hand ; who immediately up- 
{ on this allured, or rather caught with the 

golden bait of glory, reject the authori 
of their wiſe governours, rebelling onnint 
their Superiours, and fo uſurping their 
lawful power, take it into their hands, and 
manage tt according to their own corrupt 
wills and depraved judgements ; which is 
the cauſe thar ſuch States foon expire, and 
that oftentimes in their very infancy : for 
through the diverſity of minds and optni- 
ons among them ,-.chey become voud of 
counſel ; and after a continued ſeries (if ir 
laſt any conſiderable time ) of infolency, 
contention and faction, they become ſub- 
miſfve either to a few, or elſe ro ſome {tn- - 
ple perſon, Thus did the Achenians, who 
Having obtained the victory in a memora- 
ble Sea-fight againſt the Megrs, bladder'd 
up with pride from their ſucceſs herein, 
ir cauſed fedirion and rumultuation in 
thar State, norwith{tanding the contrary 
endeavours of ghe more ſober to prevent ir. 
Nay, the original of States Popular ſome- 
times ariſeth from rcbellioti arremptUdþ 
5s the Royal Party, as ir frequenfly 

appened at. Rome: and at o— 
alls 
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_ {falls ours when the people through tyrann 
are exaſperated, and made . deſperate 5 


the rigour of taxir. Prigcesor Governours , | 
for then by farce of arms ayaintt their 

. King,they begin to.mould a new-faſhioned | 
Government among themſelves'; which the | 
Swiſſes, not many years frnce,: have done, 
As-to Oligarchy or Tyranny, we ſhall not | 


extend our diſcourſe, but paſs them by, be- 


cauſe we judge ſuch kind of:Government | 


to be altogether unjuſt, inſupportable, and 
quite Contrary. 40: a vertuous and civil 
late. 3: ET : 

' . Now, as to the diſcovery: of the moſt 


notable and imitable Commonweals and 


be the ſubject of our enſuing Chap- 


Rm in the habirable'VWVorld, that 
{ha 
cr, 
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iWherein i contained the Variaws Forms of the 
1 moſt memorable and famous: Commonweals 
. i &nd Kingdoms tn the World, | 


[—_— 


'Y- He excellency and pre-eminency of 
«& everyiNarionor Republick may eaſily 
b& underſtood: by''the GOO 06. 
HE | aws 
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Laws therein practiſed and cxercifed : for 
thoſe are judged the beſt, thar dire& the 
courſe of their lite according to juſtice'and 
equity, and not the peculiar wiiimfies of 
their own natural fancy ; and conftantly 
ſevete therein, withour fo much as rhe 
appearance of change or variation : it is 
an apparent-and clear argument of temale 
trailcy, far derogating from the dignity of 
Man, to be ſo fickle and©inconſtant, as to 
ſcck after varietyz bur to be fix'd and 
grounded, is an argument of a noble'refo- 
Ton? Ton 1 Ev : | 
And-frſt, as for the Commonwealth of 
Plato, we ſhall paſs that by, becauſe«ir is 
uſually ſaid, that ſuch a Governttient as 
his, neither” 1s,: hath been, nor ſhall be 
hereafter, - 7 (if ICS 
The Arhenian Republick was firſt made 
as followerh : That'People being difper- 
ſed, and-haunting the'woods and fields like 
brute Animals, were firſt by Cecrops,and'at- 
ter by Theſews confined/to- a Ciry, which 
was ther- called Ceryopra, now Athens, and 
at lengthTteduced to a: Kingdom, deſcenda- 
ble to rheir Poſtericy. Bur what Kithortt 
the Senate had under thoſe Kings: (whic 
order d1d' repreſent the Optimarre')*catinor 
be manifeſted” or apparently- _ 
| realon 
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reaſon of the length of time, and multi. 
eude of years fince clapſed, as alſo the 
paucicy of rhoſe Writers that have any 
waies diſcourſed thercon, Yer we muſt be. 
lieve, that Kings had in thoſe daiestheir 
Sages or Wiſemen about them, and made 
uſeof their counſel in the management cf 
their political affairs. The Kangs of thar 
Age ( as Thucydides writes ) did rule by 
conſent of People, and with their ſuffra- 

es did many times determine thole things 
whereof they themſelves were doubttul. Yer 

' that Government was of ſhort continu- 
ance; for, intra&of rime ( which alte- 
reth all things) it was commited to the - 
muleicude, whoſe force and power did ut- 
tcrly {ubvert the Commonwealth. 

The Lacedzmonian State ſeemed to 
contain all the rhree ſorts of Government, 
2:2, King, Nobles, and Pcoplez the No- 
bles were their Senators, and the People 
were the Ephorsz for they wete alwaics 
elected out of the number of popular men. 
Now the Lacedzmonians are very much 
extolled, in that for che ſpace of ſeven hun- 
dred. years compleart, they have continued 
without any alterationof their Laws, Cu- 
ſtoms,or Government, But the Venetians 


in that reſpe&may,challenge a greater por- 
| c10n 


Y 
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| tion of glory, for they have till this v 
preſent Age of ours conſtantly lived under 
one Form of Government and Governours 
the ſpace of one thouſand years,and berter, 

Now the Venetians in framing their 
Republick, do include within the name of 
People, Gentlemen and Citizens ; being 
very carcful to oppoſe any other, if he pre- 
ſumeor dare uſurp thar title, becauſe they 
only are capable of Magiſtracy. . The Se- 
nate is choſen out of that number that re- 
preſents an Opt:macte, and is the foundari- 
on, as it were, of that State. The Duke is 
cle&ed our of rhat number that reſemble 
Kings. 

Polybius doth very much extol the Ro- 
man Monarchy, becauſe it was made up of 
the King, Nobility and People; ſuppoſing 
that by this mcans the King tor tcar of the 
People durſt not become inſolent z and the 
People, our of reſpect to the Senate,durſt 
not diſobey the King, VV hich Form of Re- 
publick 1s accounted moſt juſt, For as per- 
tet harmony is made up of Treble, Mean, 
and Baſe; ſo the beſt and ſureſt agreement 
among men, and the moſt ſtable Govern- 
{ ment, is eſtabliſhed by the mixture of the 
Beit,the Mean, and the Baſe people. 

Romulus ( (aich Lity ) being ( as we have 

,alrcady 
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already mentioned y by conſent both of 
God and men eleed King, though the 
Scare was then but an Emvryo, refuled to 
have the reinsof Government lic altogether 
npon his own ſhoulders, and did thieretore 
call nnto his aſſiſtance one hundred Sena- 
tors, who out of reſped& to their Age and 
Gravity, were called Fathers. And leſt 
the People ſhould ſuppoſe rhat they were 
hereby deluded, miſled, and defrauded of 
all honour, and thereby envy and maltigni- 
ty might enſue, to the prejudice of the 
King or Senate; He made them Judges, 
and gave them full power and authority to 
fir and determine War, and conclude 
peace, with many other priviledges there- 
unto annexed. And if this model of Go- 
vernment had {till continued in Rome, there 
had not been ſo great an effution of bloud 
11 aſpiring after Liberty and mp tt 
Terricories of the Roman Empire; Nor 
had the happineſs. of that Country been 
ſhaken with ſo many ſeditions > which 
. did at length work her ruine and deſolati- 
on : for ſhe was obſerved to be very little 
acquainted with peace all the time the 
ſtood upon her own legs,ever {ince ſhe was | 
able to go alone, 


Bur now let us take the Governments of 
OUT 


our Age intoconſideration; and firſt,of the 
French Monarchy ; which owns a King, 
| whorules adplacitum,ar his own diſcretion: 
| andalthough his authariry come not under 
{ the laſh of the Law, yer like an honoura» 
bleand juſt Prince, he acts nothing contra- 
” Law, or Honour. In his Kingdom, 
| the Noblemen, which they call Peers, re- 
{ preſent an Opt:zacze : the People are divi- 
1 ded into three ſorrs 3 Gentlemen, Clergy- 
men, and the popular Mulritude ; and a 
choice number of rheſe three aſſembled to- 
gether by the Kings Edi or Command, 
determine marters of greateſt importance | 
in the Kingdom. This Council was anci- 
ently called Pazceltium, as the etoliars na- 
med theirs Paretolium, and the univerſal 
Council of the Tonians was termed Panto- 
num ; though ſince, as we have already 
hinted, by reaſon of the Engliſh wars 
there, the King got all authority into hts 
own hands, 1o that his word carries as 
much force and validity with it, as the for- 
mer acts of Parliament, which were their 
three Eſtates conven'd and met together. - 

As for the Spaniſh Monarchy, the King 
there hath Soveraign authority and power; 
the Council-Royal repreſents an Optimacie, 
andthe three prime Orders of Knighthood 


may 
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may be compared tv the popular State. 
For the Order of St Jage, Collatraua, and 


Alcantara, aſſembled with the King, decide | 


the moſt imporcant State-controverfies and 
affairs. 

The Monarchy of Poloxta conſiſts like- 
wiſe of theſe three ſorts, 7, e. The King,No- 
bility and People; bur it 15 to be noted, 
that this word People here, denores only 
Knights and Gentlemen. The Union and 


Fellowſhip of rhefe orders is fo admirable, | 
that the King without the advice of his | 


Council and their authority, can do no- 
thing; nor can the Council determine 
without the King's approbarion, and the 
Peoples conſent. In this Kingdom, the 
Laws are of fo great force, that every man 
religiouſly ſwears tro keep and obſcrve 
them; and if any perſon a@ contrary to 
that Oath, he 1s accounted unjuſt and im- 

tous. Now that Oath by which they ſwear 
to be ſtri&t in the obſervance of their Laws 
and Liberty,is in their vernacular language 
called, Captwe z which 1s as much as Tegmer 
capitis in Latine : for, as the head is kept 
in health, and preſerved from the injury of 
the nipping weather,by being covered ; ſo 
by vercue of that Oath, their Laws, Lives, 


and Liberties are conſerved ; and to main- 
rain 
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| tain ic,no man is {o fearful,as not toventure 


his life againſt Tyrants, and all ſuch as en- 


| deavour to cut the wings of publick Liber- 


ty and Happineſs. This people enjoy great 
freedom ;, being principled with this per. 
{wafion, that to live according to the dire- 


| Hionof tne Law, is the moſt abſolute Li- 


berty in the World, In this Kingdom, the 
Prince follows not the dr#amen of his own 


{ will and fancy, bur ſticks cloſe'to the Rule 


of the Law. In waging war,or concluding 


| pcacc, he makes uſc of his Council ; never 


ranſorefhiag Law: which works this effec, 
that che Kings perſon is not only honoured 
among the pcople, bur had in high reve- 
rence and citimarion ; fo that he may bg 
laid ro be adorcd,rather than obeyed. And 


| wdotndeed 15 there, that would not entire 
| ly love, honour, rcſpeA,and reverence that 


Prince, chat in governing ſtcers himſclt by 
te Cyuoſure Of tne Law, contented to be 
led by tne Line of reaſon, dire&ing himſcit 
in all his undertakings, according to the 
prudent and grave advice of his Senators 2 
Auchoriry thus uted,creates a general love, 
liking and conſcnt among the Subjeas, To 
conclude, rhe King of Polos ſcems (ſuch a 
Prince, as Plato, Ariftotle, Xenophon, and 0= 
zher Legiſlators haye detired ro bear ſway 

P 5) 
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In all well-regulared Commonweals and | 
Kingdoms, and ſuch as both God and Na- 
ture approve. The Scnate here bears the 
Image of Optimacy, and hath much power 
and authority ; tor they being choſen our 


_ of the wiſer ſort of Nobles, they only, I 


ſay,conſult with the King about State-af- 
fairs. Their aurhoriry is not unlike the Ho- 
motims of Perſia, or the Ephore of Lacedemo- | 
ia, The: Gentlemen of Polox4a reſemble 
che Popular:Stare; for on.them is impoſed 
a great part of. the Government, and may 
be ſaid to be as a Seminary from whence 
ifſue both Counſellors and Kings. 

The Empire of Germary conkiſts of the 
Empecrour, Princes, and. People ; which 
being governed by divers Potentates, and 
their policy being ſcartered into ſundry 
Governments, comes not eafily within the 
reach of a conciſe deſcription. 

The quondam Kingdom of Brita; now | 
called Exgland, obeycth one King, who ele- 
&eth Senators, unto whom the reſidue of 
Nobles, and ſome of the Popular Order 
being joyned, make one Common Coun- 
ci}, which 15 called in our 147m, a Parlia- 
ment, But native modeſty forbids us to 
proceed any farther upon this ſubjeQ ; 


whoſe Excomis's we judge to be a n_w 
at 
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| ar more ſuicable to a forrain Pen. 
One dithiculcy there remains ſtill, the re- 
| ſolution whereof we have reſerved for the 
clote of this Chapter ; and thar is this y 
What a Citizen is, which we have ſo 
muctz ail along_difcourted of > To which 
weanſwer: VE 
| - That this word Citizen hath had ſeveral 
| acceprations among VWriccrs,' Some: have 
alled rhe whole number of Inhabitants by 
t&&name of Citizens, Others, only thoſe: 
thacate deſcended of Noble and free-born- 
Citizens. Some call them Cirizens whoſe 
Fathers were! free-born wirhin- the City 
> | Others wouldhavexhem ro !ferch-their Pe- 
Ugree more remote, from theif ancient 
Grandtathers, | And ſome are of opinions: 
' { that jorrainers received into the Socicty of 
 { Citizens, and nacuralized, or Denizen'd; 
deferve the name of Cirizens, Ariſtotle 
| cerms chem Citizens, that are capable of 
publick Offices in Scare, and are deſcended 
of free and honeſt Parentage. In popular 
States, all they are uſually called Cirizers 
thar dwell in the City, as well Poor, as 
Rich 5 Bad, as Good 5 none being Bond- 
men., far evcry One iS capable of Govern- 
ment, : becauſe there is an univerſal parity 


among them, Of this r.attire was the 
[i P 2 Athe- 
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Athenian Commonwealth ( before ſpoken 
of) ſo long as ir was ſubje& ro Popular 


Government ; and tlie Cantons of Switzer- | 


land ſteer the (ame courſe even to this very 
Day, And divers Cities in” Ge-mazy there 
are, called free .z-.where the Inhabitants 
live popularly, fecluded from Gentlemen, 
and noble Citizens, In an Oligarchy, be- 


cauſe men are molt re{pc&ed tor their re- | 


venues and ſubſtance, they that are moſt 
rich are reputed Citizens, though rhey are 
diſhonourable, becauſe careleſs of all ver- 
rue; and make 1c their whole ſtudy to be 
rich - Quo jure, quaque injurta, by hook or by 
crook (ay we.ſay ) tight or wrong, no 
matter which. way 'they obrainit; ro the 
end that they may come: to dignity and 
preterment, not as wiſc and vertuous,, but 
as rich and wealthy perſons: 


Among the Romans, there were ſeveral | 


ſorts of Citizens; Some were called Mu- 


' 2crpes, {OMe Color, and others Lattyi ; eve- 


ry one of them retaining thoſe conditions 
ttat were allotted them by. the people of 


Rane, Some whercot were tree, ſome Con- 


tederate, and fome Stipendiary, Some 


were created Citizens plero jure, which 
_ was by vaicez and they were thought wor-: 
thy of all honours ; Others, Jure ks 

| which 
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| which were of the number, of thoſe thac 
were admitted into the the City without 
the ſuffrage of the people ; and. they were 
honors gratia called Citizens, as the Cam- 
part, and Equites, He likewiſe was counted 
a Citizen of Rome, whoſe name was writ- 
een in the Book of the Cenfors, and was an 
Houſe-keeper. By all which ic is perſpicu- 
ous and evident, that in al] Republicks rhey 
were properly called Citizens that could 
plead a right to Office, and could give ſuf 
frage inthe State ; whereas he that wants 
theſe priviledges, ts rather to be called In- 
habirant, or Client, than Cuizen, In Mo- 
narchies and Ariſtocracics thote arc Citt- 
zens that are vertuous, In the latter,good 
and vertuous men only govern ; in the for- 
mer, one alone, thar for Bounty, Liberait- 
| ty, and Magnificency cxcels all others, 
Thoſe people which are naturally Slaves, 
or wickedly debaucted,do for the moſt parc 
obey Tyrants. and that Government is cal - 
led Imperium deſpaticum : Yet are not all 
they to be judged Slaves, thar are encum- 
bred with the power and oppreſſionot Ty- 
rants, 1f they be nor witha!l baſe minded 
and vicious, For we read of many Citzens 
{| thac have freed themſelves and tt.cir Coun- 
| wry from ſervitude, by flayingor expelling. 

” 3 the 
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peautions were hercin. fruſtrated, they 
choſe rather to loſe their lives thantheir 
Liberty, as Brutus and Cato did, with many 
other Romans. Thus we have given the de- 
{cription and diviſion of the anc:ent States 
Popular,Republicks and Kingdoms ; in the 
next Chapter we ſhall demonlirate rhe 
new models of Government ſet up by the 
rebellious {ince the late unhappy wars be- 
eween King and Parliament. 


— 
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CHAP. IV. 


The new-fangl ed Model of Modern Policy, le- 
#18 of” three forts ;, a Proteflordom, a Commit- 


teedom,and a Rumpaom ; and firſt of the Pris | 


tefordom, 


f S for thar helliſh monſter, that dam- 


,nable Machiavilian thar firſt gave riſc 
© Us tame ſtrange and unheard-of Go- 
vernment z we ſhall ſay nothing tending 
Elther to his Parentage, Birth, or Educati- 
on, bccayſe we have reſerved that as a {ub- 
ject tor another entire peece ; only, that he 
Might be ſaid ro be a man of blouds, inthe 
plura! number, as Zipporeb ſaid ro her - 0 p 

an 


the Tyrants; and if they found theirex- | 
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Chapt. ModeraFoley rp 
| band Aecſes : Who butcher-like made cru- 


elry his proieſſlion, and was never berter 
than when he had his Sword ſhearhed in 
his Country-mens bowels ; ſo that we may 
afirm, what ſucceeding Ages will unque- 
ſtionably maintain : 


——Dicat de Tygride natum 
Pojteritas----- 


An audacious Rebel, that durſt aſpire from 
the mean condition of a privare perſon, ro 
the Throne, though he firit waſh'd his 
hands in the bloud of his Soveraign! He 
repreſented the real Tragedy of a King and 
no King ; whoſe m>5urh warter'd after that 
Ticle, bur chat he dur(t nor affume ir, being 
he had fought ſolong againſt it, and was 
{worn to the depolition of all Kingthip 


| for the future, 


He, to raiſe himſclf on the top cf the 
Pyramid of honour, trampled over the 
heads of the moſt Loyal Subjects of the ; 
Realm ; made a foot-ball of a Crown,and 
endeavoured utterly ro extirpate the Royal 
Progeny, Root and Kind , Stem and Stock : 
Nay, I will be bold co fay, if that an mno- 
cent Babe had been born with Yue le Roy 1n 
his mouth, he muſt have been food tor his. 

P 4 Sword, 


Sword, as wcll as the firſt-born were for 
Herods, It 1s credibly reported, that Hugh 
Peters, that ſpiritual Dragooner, and Nol, 
,hatch'd this Government as they were wal- 
king togerner in a field : a brace of pious 
Devils ! They would carry the outward 
ſhew of ſanQiry, whenas all their aftions 
proclaim'd them diabolical. There was 
never fo furious an Incendiary, as this pi- 
ous Pulpir-cufferz nor ro Aachiavel more 
apt to receive the impreſſion of infernal 
Counſcl, who woulJ ſacrifice both foul 
and vody to accomplith his own ends, or 
promote his ſelf-interc{t. Tie whole Na- 
tion was enchained 1n a more than Agypti- 
an Bondage z who were compelled to {uv- 
mit to this Tyrant No!, or be cur off by 
him; nothing but a word and a blow, his 
will was his Law; tcll himof Maga Char- 
ta, he would lay his hard on his ſword, and 
cry Magng Farta : No Liberty was granted 
to the Subject, unle(s it were that oi Con- 
ſcience ; and that too was denied the more 
Orthodox and Loyal Party. The People 
were ro0b'd of all Laws, Rights and Privi- 
ledges, and ſometimes of their Lives ; 
whilſt he, like a Tyrant, inſulted with a 
Quits contramicet ? The Citizens were 


inhu- 
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ſo fleeced and pilled, that had this. 
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| inhumane barbarous wrerch continued 
much longer, he had ſent Loxdon into the 
Country a begging. To ſay God ſave the 
K59g,was a crime as black as any forbidden 
in the Decalogue : bur fo long as that was 
prohibited publikely and privately, it was 
1n vain to cry out, God ſperd the Plough, or 
expect any bleſſing from the ſyperiour 
power. His infernal plots and machinati- 
ons had wrought the utter ruine and deſo- 
lation of the Country, had not Providence 
divine cut him off, to the general benefir 
and rejoycing of the Nation, Engliſh 
ground groaned with the burthen of this 
inhumanc Tyrant, Ir was nor enough that 
the Engliſh ſhould be ſcourged, but the 
whip muſt lye before them; it was not 
ſurficicnt that he ſhould be the Author of 
all their woes while living, but they muſt 
live ſubjc ro his Tyranny and oppreſſion 5 
and like ſo many mutes, condeſcend to all 
his ations by ſilence, not daring ro ment1- 
on the leaſt diſhike, though ir rthwarted 
their diſpoſition never ſo much, He was a 
rod of their own making, and rthty were - 
content to untruſs whilctt be whipt-thern. 
In vain it was for the moſt accurate wit to 
plead Reafon or Law againſt the Sword : 
the Tongue is too weak a weapon for the 


Dagger. 


cr. During che uſurpation of this 
ſame helliſh Tyrant, what a Chaos of con- 
fuſion beſpread the face of the whole Na- 
tionz> How was all che Land benegroed 
with more than the Egyptian darkneſs of 
perſecution > The whole Country was cn- 
veloped in clouds, and ruine hung over the 
s$ of the people, by as flender a thread, 

as che "hae over the head of Damocles at 
the Banquer. The whole Land was en- 
rombed in deſpair, and little or no hope of 
areſurretion, till a divine hand wrought 
ie by his long-expe&ted death : and it is the 
Cordal wiſh and hearty defire of the loyal 
Pen-mpn, that all his Majeſties and the 
Kingdoms enemies were as (tately interred 
as he was. Had hedeferved an Epitaph,we 
would have ſtretch'd hard but our brain 
ſhould have furniſhed him with one ; but 
fance he was ſo unworthy, we hold it as 
you a diſparagement to our quill to be- 
wa Copy of Verſes on him, as he was a 
grief ana trouble to the Loyal Party of the 
Nation. And indeed, how can any Son of 


Phew employ his time fo il), as to ſalute - 


his dead corpſe with an Epitaph, that was 
{o grcar an enemy to them when living 3 
Who had a real deſign toextirpareall hi- 


tcrature, and implunze us intoasdeep a 
gulph 
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pi ot ignorance and protaneneſs as che 
Turk is caſt into > he hated all Learning, 
and the Learned. becaufe his crimes were 
ſoblack and horrid that they went far be- 
yond the mercy of the Book. He granted a 
coleration for all Religions, becauſe his 
own was to chooſe ; and that he might noe- 
offend the tender Conſciences of his pre- 
. tended Zealots and Favourites, who were 
truc Vaſſals to the Luſt and Villany of ſuch 
an imperious Uturper. Honeſty was fo 
much our of faſhion, that he that was ver- 
tuous was a Malefator, and deſerved 
death ; for Knavery was 4 la mode ; and you 
' know the old Saying, 7t i as good to be out of 
the warld, as out of the Faſhion. An honeſt loy- 
all Subjet was as much hooted and poin- 
red ar, and judged as ridiculous an Obje, 
as a Spanith Doz in his Country Garb at 
Paris, An honeſt man was as ſirange a fight 
in Exglandzas a Horle in YVence,or a Beggar 
in Holland; and he was as like to be pre- 
terred to his favour, as a Spurricr was tO 
QueenEl[:zaeth.Bur ſince he 1s in his grave, 
we will not rake vp his aſhcs any farther : 
it hecan find any reſt there row dead,who 
living I am ſure had little or one in his 
conſcience; ( for he ever carried a civil 
War in has breaſt, of fears, ſuſpicions and 

jealoulics ) 


-jealouſies)he ſhall lie ſecure for we intend 
. .codifturb him.no farther. 

After the death of this Britiſh Idoll, R;- 
chard the fourth his Son peep'd out ; who 
had no fault ſo great, as that he had him tg 
His Facher; for ir was generally believed, 
he would be but Tenant to: the Right 
Landlord, or the Stuaris Steward, to {et all 
things in order till he was reſtored, Bur 
alas ! he prov'd but a fortnighrs wonder ; 
no {ooner up, but down ; his depoſition ( it 
-we may credit report) was the womaniſh 
plor of weeping Fleetwoods Lady ; who ſto- 
mach'd it that his preferment ſhould be 
greater than her Husbands, though it pro- 
ved to little purpoſe : & indeed,ir ts {cldom 
known that female counſel ever arrives to 
any better ſucceſs; nor is there any reaſon 
thar the Diſtaft ſhould be a companion tor 
the Scepter, A Kitchin was a great deal 
more fit for her than a Throne, though ſhe 
had ambition enough to perſwade her iclf 
that ſhe deſerved the name of a Princeſs. 

Yet had R:chard been heir of his Fathers 
parts (though it was well he was not) he 
would ſoon have fruſtrartcd all their de- 
ſigns, and come to as much height and 
greatneſs : Burt he had not enough of the 
Rogue in his Compoſition, to make up a 


damned 


* 
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damned Polirician. He was fitter to bear a 
Hawk on his Fiſt, than to hold a Scepter ini 
his hand. A ſedentary, retired, Country- 
life, was far more ſuitable to his eem 
and diſpoſition,than a.rumultuousCity-life. 
He was altogether ignorant in that fo 
much practiſcd profeſſion of piecirig the 
Lion with the Foxes tail 5 which no gdoube 
he might have done, had he beenas well 
read in Machiauilas bis Sire was. He was 
not much read in Poluicks, as appears by 
the-ſmall rerm/of time that was allotted 
him to play the Protector, Burt no matter, 
ic was well it fell our ſo :' he 1s like ro fare 
the better for-jr, in the judgement of che 
moſt cenſforious. Beſides, it was whars ſuited 
with his phancy (according to relation) 
berter than'all che uſurped power and au- 
thoricy of his Predecefſor.. Exit ProteQor, 
he was bur like a Papgeanr,a King in a Playz 
he: only Nw upon the Stage, makes a 
leg, and: cakes his leave of you : but what 
comes next > The State-Groteſcoes will ſoon 
reſolve you, the buſineſs is already hatch'd; 
room for a Committreedom, which bewg 
the ſecond*branch of this tripartice Anar- 
chy, challenges a place in che fitth Chap- 
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CHAP.” V. 
of Caaitarnbes: 


Hen R:chard ( as the Major partof 

che Gentry do ) had retired himſelf 

to nis Country-houſe for a mouth-full of 
freſh Air, there ſtarts up another kind of 
Goverament, hatch'd by a Committee of 
Safety; ( of ſlavery, they meant) who 
were a rude rabble of FaQtious, lUllicerate, 
Phanatick, Diſloyal Rebels; a knor of 
Kmipperdolixgs ; of the fame ſtamp with 
that German Bortcher, Jack-a-Leyder: rhe 
very. merdaille and excrementitious oft- 
ſcouring of the Nation : during which 
time we might be {aid ro bethe true Axtz- 
 Poaesz for the Shooewas placed aboverha 
Head : and the Nation troubled with fuch 

a State-Apoplexy; or Political 'Meagrim, 
that it-would foon have reel'd ro irs deſtru- 
Qion ( being drunk: with Rebetlion ) had 
not the Heavens made a reſtauratian of our 
prittine Laws and ancient Liberty, by. the 
re-eftabliſkmenrc of our moſt graczous $0- 
veraign,Chayles the Second, Thus did they 
wheel about the Circumference of Go- 

. | — - vernment | 
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yernment, till rhey hit upon the Center, 
viz, Monarchy. How like a ſenſeleſs bo- 
dy did the Nation lie, during this ſtrange 
unheard-of Government > Nor was It 4 
wonder ; for how can the Members live 
without their Head > Miſerable and deſpi- 
cable was the condition of the Natives, fo 
that they became ridiculous to their 
Neighbours ; Law lay bleeding, and Ju- 
{tice run quite contrary to her Inſtitucion, 
Learning was of fo ſmall cſtcem and ac- 
count, that it was thought an incumbrance 
and prejudice to him thatcould boaſt of it. 
Divinity was quite our of date; Churches 
were pulled down for Edification z To rob 
Cathedrals facrilegioufly,was Pictyz The 
Temple was converted: into a Stablez' fo 
that ut might well be faid;'thar Horſe and 
Man ſerv'd God aiike, The Pulpits were 
hung with blew Aprons, and Cheap/ide pro- 
duced better Preachers than Carkbredre, No 
Order nor Decorum in Gods houſe, bur. all 
things ſlutriſhly handled ; as if the Queen 
of Sciences, Divinity, muſt be cloathed in 
filthy rags.- As if the Father of Langua- 
ges underſtood no Language but Englith , 
the Latine and Greek Fathers muſt notbe 
quoced,: bur were almoft come  'to* the 
Chandlers ſhops ro make .-wate PR 
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No Prayer but what was by the Spirit: 
Bold + i ng Villains, that dare aſcend 
the Pulpit, and there talk with God ex tem- 
pore, And indeed, molt of theſe Spirit- 
mongers made moving Sermons : for not a 
man of underſtanding in the Church, bur 
- would go out before they had done. The 
Orthodox Clergy were di{-reſpeRed, ca- 
lumaniarcd, reviled, impriſoned, and execu- 
ted, what nor > Bur why, or wherefore, no 
one knew : as {queamiſh: as theſe SeQarics 
ſeemed to be, they could ſwallow down far 
Benefices, and never diſgorge them. The 
Stceple-Houſes muſt down, they were ſu+ 
perititious bulineſlſes; They ſay, their ren- 
der, I fay, their large Conſciences promp- 
red them to theſe ſacrilegious ations ; and 
all-tor the promoting of their own filthy 
lucre and ſelf-intereſt z which made then) 
convert thoſe Church-Urenſils rhat were 
conſecrated to Sacred uſes, to their own be- 
nefit and profir, Theſe foul fiends haunted 
ſacred grounds moſt, not out of devotion, 
bur gain ; Thus was it their dayly practice 
to lcarn ro leap over Steeples ; and whereas 
we uſed to ſay, Lord excreaſe our Faith; we 
might then hearcily cry out and ſay, Lord 
akcreaſe our Faiths ; for we had then ſo many 
ampng us.,that if a Jew or Pagan had come 

0 
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'  tobeconverted among us, he would have 
found as much diftcrence in the outiyard 
ceremony and preaching of the \Vord, as 
there is between our Tenets and theirs : 
Outward ſhew and oſtentation had almott 
worm'd out the Subſtance of Religion. But 
this Cockatrice ( thanks to Heaven ) was 
cruſhr in che Shell; this prodigious birch 
prov'd abortive, almoſt as ſoon contoun- 
ded as conceived, Had we ſuffcred thoſe 
Birds of prey to have been fledge ( for they 
were but pin-fcathered) it might have been 
ſaid in our Proverb, that we brought up Birds 
to pick out our ow eyes, Pur they were all 
ſoon got by Lowbelling; theſe filly VWood- 
cocks were enſnared 1in a Ginlaid by the 
Royal Party, Well may Ala acknow- 
ledge St Geoyge her Patron, fince we havea 
Trinity of them to protect us; one St George, 
and a brace of Sir Georges, This Commit- 
ree-Conventicle of Cacodemoys was ſoon 
crackt and diſſolved z which hapned very 
ſucceſstully, for cle the whole Nation had 
ſoon come co its diſſolution. If ever there 
was a Tower of 3a/el, ſure it was here then; 
for wat could be {er of Exzland more jult- 
y, than thar it was a Land of Contuſon > 

Now the Anabairiits {trutred it en crerpe 5 
icy dominecred as it rhey had been ſole 
co Maſtcrs 
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Maſters of the Univerſe : And had liberty 
to broach their damnable and erroneous 
opinions in all places without controule : 
Six days ſhalt thou Iabour, that part of the 
Commandment they allowed ; and tbe ſe- 
wventh thou ſhalt teach,' that was their own 
addition; at work all the week, and a 
preaching on Sundates. Surely the leaven 
of theſe Phariſees mult be very ſtrong, thar 
can work a Coblerout of the Stall into the 
Pulpit z where 'you might ſec him thumb 
the Bible with his maſſey fiſt, and begins 
to pitch on a portion of Scripture, though 
he begin at the wrong end of the Book ; 
and then like a Fugitive, runs away from 
the Text( and how can he do otherwiſezfor ' 
he 1s beſide the Laſt.) Ne ſutor ultra crept- 
dam, was an ancient Proverb ; but they 
negle&ed all antiquity ſo much, that they 
pulled down all Churches whoſe outſide 
pe them ancient , and crept in 
holes and corners; which is enough to 
evince that they can never be cn eater 
Argebs , who were found (o often i Angu- 
Iis : but their deeds of darkneſs required 
ſuch dark corners, who if they had appea- 
red inthe Light, had ſoon manitelicd their 
Imbecility and villany : Bur jnow we may 
in the Juglers Diale& ſay, Preſlo ! Jack 


Lamtert 
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Lambert and his Legion of Hobgoblins are 
vaniſhed ; 1-goldsby routed his Forces, and 
ſecured his Perſon z where now in the 
Tower he hath fo much liberty ( chough 
confined ) as to {ing a Pal;zode for his tore- 

aſt miſdemeanors, it he have but the grace 
ro do ſo: his helliſh crew may wait for his 
deliverance by an Angel, as long as the 
Turks did for the Reſurre&ion of their 
Mahomet, and find themlelves at length mi- 
ſcrably deluded. All which may afford 
them matter of repentancezitthey have bur 
the knowledge to make a ſpiritual im- 
provement ot ſo gracious an opportunity. 
But as their reign was ſherr and of ſmall 


, continuance, ſo will we be, ſuiting the dif- 


courſe ro the matter diſcourſed on, and 
come to the third ſort of this new-fangled 
Government, which will cake up the laſt 
Chapter, 


LO 


CHAP: VL; 
Of the Rumpdom, : 


fe Subje& of this diſcourſe being 


concerning the Rump, we thought fic 
to place ir in the Buttock of our Book, that 


Q 2 {0 
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ſo we may come to an end by diſcourſing 
of an End, a Fag-cnd of Parliament, the 
Rump. Ir is credibly reported, that noble 
Brown was their Godfather, and beſtowed 
this name upon theſe Arfe-worms z which 
proves him to be as good a Nomerclatoy as 
Adam, who gave names according to the 
nature of the Beaſts that came betore him; 
and fo did he ; which was, and will conti- 
nueto be a brandupon them(notwithſtand- 
ing the Vote that paſt in the Houle for a 
fitry pound forfeiture on every perſon that 
ſhould call them by that name )) and their 
poſterity, ſo long as the Sunn and Moon en- 
durcs. Had he ſcarched all the Dictionarics 
that ever were extant, he could never have 
tcund out a term more ſuitable tor them. 
Had theſe beaſts been to enter the Ark, it 
would have puzzled Noah himſclt to have 
fuiced rhem 1nto pairs, | 
This Rump was made up ot a Rabbleo 
rude, 1[literate, rebcllious fellows z a heap 
or cluſter of Mechanicks ; that intended to 
reuuce the Nation to as much flavery and 
{crvitity, as they themſelves were born to. 
Aud firit of all, let us nip Heſilrig ; that 
wide-mouth'd tcllow, that could (wallow 
cown Church and Biſhops Lands without 
any icruple or conſcience : {o jurious fff 
ain, 


_ 
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lain, that he was able to ſet a whole King- 
dom in combuſtion : One, that would have 
made a Boncfire of the City, fo thathe 
might but have warm'd his hands thereby, 
rather than fail. So horrible a Mammoni 
that he was reſolved to cram his Coffers, 
though he ſtarved his Conſcience : fo thag 
Lordhave mercy upoz rich Sir A. Heſilrig a fin- 
zer,mighr have been the ſum of his Letany. 
Desborow that bloudy beet-brain'd wretch 
falls under our deſcription next 3 who was 
2 State Hay-gee-ho, or Carter 3 and never 
ſhall come to the honour to be Waggoner 
tw Charles bis Warr z, who (till thought, when 
he ſatc in theParliament,that he was whilt- 
ling to the Country Teem; and therefore 
alwaies endeavoured to ride the Cirizens, 
and make Afﬀlcs of them, Bur indeed, eo 
| ſpeak truth , we cannot much blame rhe 
| Man; for he was cvcr ſo much uſed to the 
Whip, that he muſt ſtil] be laſhing where- 
ever he cane, Yet one wotild have rhoughe 
{he might have ſpit in his hand and took 
| betrer tan : for now his \Vhip may prove 
like a Rod for his own Breech : Bur no mar- 
ter,every School-boy could have told him, 
that the Rump uſcd to pay tor all jauks 
And he might have remembred thar we 


have a Proverb runs thus, The Pot goes not ſo 
often 
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tex to the water, but it comes broke home at 
laſt ; which no doubt he will ſoon be made 
ſenſible of. Bur I am weary with whiſtling 
to this Brawny Boor. 

Enter Scot : his very name implies trea- 
chery ; As treacherows as 4 Scot, is old,though 
true; and may beappliable ro him tor they 
are as true Types one of the other, as the 
Dragonot the Devil. A bitter enemy to 
Kingthip he was, and one that had the im- 
pudence eo afhirm publikely ( ſo report in- 
torms me) that he was one of rhe chieteſt 
thar ſate in the Higheſt Court of Injuſtice 
tor the executing of Charles the firſt; and 
were it to do again, he would beas ready 
upon thar deſign as ever. Sure he was ſome 
kin to a Tinker, he proves himſelf ſuch a 
man of metal. | 

Surge Harry Matti ; ſhew thy {mock- 
tace ; well might he be a Rumper, he de- 
lighted ſo much inthe Tail. A lewd difſo- 
lute fellow fitter to walk before a party of 
Whores, than to lead up a Regiment of 
Horſe. This is one of that ſan&ified Crew, 
that would procure any buſineſs to be done, 
if a female, from whom he might but ex- 
ped a kindneſs,put up the Petition. Burt he 
was once handſomly fitted by a handſome 
Girl ; whicha&ion made the name of Tre- 
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pan firſt known itn Ezgland:; His luſtful de- 
fire, though unaccompliſhed, coſt two hun- 
dred pounds in fawce; only they were fo ci- 
vil to beſtow a dinner of him,inviting ſome 
other of the Members of this mock-Parlia- 
h | ment,only co divulge the frollick. Hence- 
forth, Harry, take this advice as from a 
friend, Beware of all ſuch coſtly petitions, 
o | if ever it be thy hap to prefer any more. 

But to dwell upon particulars thus,would 
- | requirea Volume : I muſt haſten, fince I 
2+ 1 amcome tothe end, Thus did Ve! and the 

; 


Rump play at Noſe in a——=with the Na- 
tion, intending ( as it is thought ) to ſtink 
the People our of their domintons, and to 
remain with their Confederates Lords of * 
Great Br;tatz, As for the Rumpers, they 
rovided a Scavenger to ſweep Loxdor- 
{treers; and he hath {wept them away, and 
made the houſe clean for more deſerving 
Perſons. I wonder what benefit did ever 
accrew to the Nation by their Acts and 
Ordinances; or when did they ever at- 
tempt any thing,burt,Tinker-wiſe,in mend- 
ing one hole they made three > All their 
conſultations tended only ro their own 
preferment. A knot of gnawing Vermine, 
that fed upon the fatof tre Land; A Com- 
pany of Book-worms, who, becaule igno- 
rant 
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rant themſelves, were refolved to deſtroy 
all Learning,and implunge the People into 
an Abyſs of Brutiſhneſs and Barbariſm : 
and make them ſubſcribe to, and approve 
of whatſoever their dunghil ſpirits promp- 
ted them to. Bur I muſt draw toa period, 
This New-fangled Model you have under 
the notion of Modern Policy ( thaugh iris a 
favour to call itſo) for Ketelioz 1t ſhould 
bez but I was unwilling to front my Page 
witi ſo formidable a Title. For the Nati- 
on harh been too too long ſenſible of the 
heavy effe&s of Rebellion 3 which have 
lighted ſomewhar hard upon their ſhon]- 
ders, The latter part of this Piece, Þ con- 
fels, differs from the former, as much as 
Heraclitus from Democritts ; yet 1t 1s no of- 
tence, I preſume, ( if I may be thought a 
ſufficient Apothecary ) to put a ſcruple of 
mirch into a dole of ſeriouſneſs ; wherefore 
I ſhall conclude with what I cver made my 
Motto, 


— ſerie ſemper. 


FINIS. 


